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WfeVe  not  in  the  Art  Institute  yet...but  give  us  time. 

In  competition  with  the  most  creativ^e  art  directors, 
photographers  and  designers  in  the  midwest,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Magazine  made  quite  a  splash  recently. 

In  the  annual  Chicago  4  exhibition  of  graphic  arts, 
the  judges  chose  ten  selections  from  the  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine — an  impressiv^e  total  considering  only  400  were 
picked  in  all.  Three  of  our  ten  are  shown  above. 

Our  commitment  to  excellence  in  the  graphic  arts 
is  another  good  reason  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  Mag¬ 
azine  has  a  competitive  edge  over  every  other  news¬ 
paper  magazine  in  Mid  America. 


(Ehicaao  OSibune 


FROM 
ABACUS 
TO  ZURN  IND 


Now,  the  Boston  Record  American  publishes  same  day 
reporting  of  the  complete  New  York  Stock  Exchange  prices! 

This  important  new  reader  service  brings  Same  Day  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  as  reported  by  the 
NYSE  closings  to  nearly  three  times  as  many  NYSE  1970  Census,  an  estimated  300,000  are 

readers  as  the  other  paper  publishing  PM  editions.  already  regular  readers  of  the  Record  American. 

AND- reaches  more  readers  the  next  morning  We  believe  that  old  and  new  readers  alike  deserve 
than  either  of  the  other  AM  papers.  up  to  the  minute  stock  prices  as  well  as  these  other 

Of  the  nearly  VA  million  individual  shareholders  regular  features; 

•  DAILY  LEAD  STORY  FROM  WALL  ST.,  BY  AP 

•  ED  FRANCIS- BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

•  SAM  SHULSKY- FINANCIAL  ADVICE 

•  JOHN  CUNIFF-BUSINESS  MIRROR 

•  DOW  JONES  AVERAGES 

•  STANDARD  AND  POOR  AVERAGES 

•  MUTUAL  FUND  QUOTATIONS 

•  AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE’S  MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

•  REAL  ESTATE  NEWS 

•  CORPORATE  NEWS 

•  STOCK  OF  THE  WEEK,  EVALUATED  SATURDAY 

•  4  STOCKS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  POSSIBLE  CAPITAL  GAIN, 
EVALUATED  EVERY  SATURDAY 

Advertisers  who  demand  results  place  their  advertising 
in  Boston’s  most  progressive  newspaper. 

YOU  MISS  A  LOT  WITHOUT  THE 

Recorc^^^merican 


Now 

chuckholes  in  the 
streets  rate  headlines 

like  bomb  craters 
in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail: 


The 

.  Detroit  News 
introduces  daily 
Metro  Sections 

The  firing  of  a  local  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  is  often  of  greater  significance  to 
the  people  involved,  rouses  more  violent 
passions  among  them,  than  the  firing  of  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
Therefore,  The  News  has  introduced  daily 
Metro  Sections.  They  provide  ex¬ 
panded,  more  thorough,  more 
meaningful  local  coverage  than 
ever  before. 

Each  of  four  geographic 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
has  its  own  daily  Metro  Sec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  lead  story  in 
one  daily  Metro  Section  may 


report  the  explosive  meeting  of  a  town 
council  west  of  Detroit.  But  on  the  same 
day,  another  may  headline  a  spectacular 
fire  in  a  suburb  to  the  east.  In  a  third  Metro 
Section,  the  big  story  may  be  springtime 
chuckholes.  A  fourth  breaks  the  news  of 
an  elected  official’s  conflict  of  interest. 

Daily  Metro  Sections.  It  took  two 
years  to  plan  them.  It  takes  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  staff  to  write  and  edit  them. 

Daily  Metro  Sections.  An  exciting  new 
dimension  to  America’s  largest 
and  most  popular  evening  news¬ 
paper-expanded  local 
community  news  in 
depth. 


news 


Largest  evening 
newspaper  circulation 
in  America. 


! 


"A  masterful  and  richly 
documented  study  of 
freedom  of  the  press  from 
Gutenberg's  time  to 
the  present." 


—Publishers'  Weekly 


FREE  PRESS/ 
FREE  PEOPLE: 

The  Best  Cause 

by  John  Hohenberg 


“This  voluminous  work  addressed  to 
the  layman  dwells  on  people  who 
have  fought  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  ‘best  cause.’  Hohenberg  is  well 
qualified  by  his  erudition  and  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  journalism  to 
write  such  a  work;  he  is  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  author  of  Foreign  Correspondence 

and  other  books _ He  cites  many 

early  publications,  such  as  Publick 
Occurrences  (17th  Century),  Ben 
Franklin's  Pennsylvania  gazette,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  New  York 
Evening  Post,  to  illustrate  courage 
and  tenacity  in  providing  the  people 
with  news. ...  A  helpful  explanation  of 
the  press  over  a  period  of  five 
centuries.’’— L/brary  Journal  $9.95 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

13-14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 
El  Paso. 

13-14 — Texas  Press  Association.  Web  Offset  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Brown- 
wood. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

14-17 — SNPA  Seminar:  The  Insurance  Crisis.  Florida  State  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee.  Fla. 

14-26 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

18- 20 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  City  Editors'  Workshop.  Gateway  Hotel, 

St.  Louis. 

24- 25 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Hotel  Embajador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank.  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
26-27— S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 
28-AprII  9— API  seminar  for  Investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City. 

31-April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia.  Athens. 


1-2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Reporters’  Workshop.  Georgia  Center, 
Athens,  Ga. 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-1 1 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

13- 16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

14- 16— III  Inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn,  Peoria. 

15- 16 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  State  House  Inn,  Springfield. 

15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. 

16- 18 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

16-17— S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

16- 17— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita  Kansas. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christl. 

23- 24 — UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  Ohio. 

23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Hartford,  Conn. 

23- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kensington  Close  Hotel,  London. 

‘  24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

24- 25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
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I'Will 

THERE  It  ONLY 
ONE  FREEDOM 
OF 

INFORMATION 
CENTER 


TO  ASSESS  CONTROLS  OF  INFORMATION 

TO  EDUCATE  AND  AID  THE  STUDENT  ON  THESE  CONTROLS 

TO  SERVICE  REQUESTS  ON  ACCESS 

TO  INFORM  YOU,  REGULARLY.  SUCCINCTLY 


IT  TAKES  MANY  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
-  LIKE  YOU  - 

EACH  CONTRIBUTING  HIS  “BEST”  .  .  . 
TO  SUPPORT  THIS  NON-PROFIT  AGENCY 


Please,  today,  send  your 
generous  check  and  become 
a  proud  member  of: 


FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  CENTER 
BOX  BSS'COLUMBIA,  MO*  6S201 


CATCH-lines 

By  l^nora  Williamson 

DAY  THF-  WORLD  (JETS  IT — A  little  list  of  things  to 
<lo  on  that  occasion  has  been  drawn  up  by  Owen  J.  McNamara, 
managing  editor  of  the  Citizen  Group  Papers  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  for  his  editorial  page  column  “The  Sourpuss.”  Even  if 
Doomsday  turns  out  to  be  a  “technical  error’  as  in  the  recent 
.Saturday  morning  test,  McNamara  figures  he'll  he  ahead  of 
the  game.  “Vie’ll  have  done  numberless  things  we  never  had 
the  guts  to  do  before  and  we’ll  have  enjoyed  what  we  thought 
were  our  last  hours  on  Earth." 

McNamara's  to  do  list  includes:  “Put  on  a  long-hair  wig 
and  get  arrested  for  walking  on  the  grass  in  the  Public  Gardens 
.  .  .  put  calls  in  to  certain  big  shots  in  Boston,  tell  them  to 
‘hold  for  Mr.  McNamara' — and  then  put  them  on  Ignore  .  .  . 
get  in  a  letters-to-the-editor  debate  with  William  Buckley  in 
the  Times  .  . 

■K- 

THERE  W  A.S  A  TIME  W  HEN  EIRE  ENGINE.S  were  red. 
and  nothing  but  red — so  began  the  Neuark  (N.J.)  Neus  intro¬ 
duction  to  its  three-part  Sunday  series  on  volunteer  firemen  in 
the  state.  The  copy  went  on  to  say  that  while  red,  white,  blue, 
green,  orange,  yellow,  and  even  a  few  pastel  fire  engines  can 
be  seen  at  firemen’s  parades,  the  most  recent  innovation  is  in 
tiny  Mc.Afee  Township,  Sussex  County,  where  Hugh  Hefner  is 
building  a  Playboy  complex.  The  volunteers  there  painted  the 
lone  engine  coal  black  and  decorated  it  with  a  Playboy  bunny. 

*  * 

W  A.SHDAV  MIRACLE:  SO.AP!  was  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
head  for  the  story  out  of  Huntington.  N.Y.,  as  the  Suffolk 
County  ban  on  sale  of  detergents  went  into  effect.  The  same 
AP  story  in  the  Tong  Island  Tress,  Jamaica,  toasted  “Here’s 
Suds  in  Your  Wash.’’ 

*  *  * 

DUTCH  TREAT  E'OR  QUEEN  observed  the  Hartford 
((Jonn.)  Times  man  for  the  Gannett  story  out  of  The  Hague 
announcing  Hollanders  had  decided  to  cut  Queen  Juliana’s  tax 
free  income  considerably  and  ask  her  to  pay  income  and 
property  taxes  on  her  private  fortune. 

«  «  « 

THIS  BREAD  LINE  IS  FQR  THE  BIRDS  was  the  picture 
story  head  in  the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y'.j  Standard-Star  about 
response  to  Humane  Society  pleas  for  help  in  feeding  swans, 
ducks,  and  geese  at  a  local  park. 

*  ■*•  * 

SEVERAL  PARAGRAPHS  OF  BLANK  SPACE  made  up 
C.ene  Siskel's  Chicago  Tribune  mini-review  of  the  movie  “Doc¬ 
tors'  Wives"  with  an  Ed.  Note  at  the  bottom:  “((Tene.  if  you 
can't  say  anything  nice,  don’t  say  anything  at  all.)’’ 

*  ■*  -x- 

A  REFUGEE  FROM  NEW'  YORK  CITY  was  the  way  the 
San  Diego  Union's  assistant  financial  editor  Carl  Plain  de¬ 
scribed  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  president  Lew  Little 
in  a  feature  story  the  other  day.  Lew  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
relocation  move  from  the  “jungle"  of  New  York  City  is  on. 
Evidently,  Lew’s  move  to  La  Jolla  from  his  East  Coast  office 
just  in  time  for  earthquaking  welcome  hasn’t  dimmed  his 
pleasure  in  the  relocation.  Lew’s  artist  wife,  Mary  Ellen,  already 
has  opened  an  art  gallery  in  La  Jolla. 

*  *  * 

.SUBJECT-W  ISE:  Paul  Crume  relates  this  academic  tale  in 
his  Dallas  Morning  News  “Big  D"  column.  Seven-year-old 
Kelly  was  telling  his  cousin  Boh  about  his  report  card. 

“What.”  Boh  asked,  “did  you  make  in  conduct?’’ 

“W’e  don't  take  that.’’  replied  Kelly. 

•*•  *  * 

“1  WOULD  NOT  DREAM  of  burning  my  old  newspapers  or 
giving  them  to  the  dump  truck  any  more,’’  Mrs.  Dean  Rusk, 
now  of  Athens,  Ga.,  told  Dorothy  McCardle  of  the  ff  ashington 
Post.  Dorothy’s  “Keeping  Posted”  column  reports  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  and  his  wife  bundle  up  their  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  and  local  Georgia  papers  and  take  them 
personally  to  one  of  the  recycling  centers  in  Athens. 
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Long  before  the  creation  of  any  national 
physical  fitness  program,  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  launched  their  own  — ranging  from 
pop  flies  to  dry  flies. 

•  45  years  ago  their  sandlot  baseball 
league  was  begun  involving  5,000 
youngsters  each  year— Vic  Raschi  and 
Wayne  Granger  are  among  alumni 
members. 

•  Tennis  for  youngsters  started  25  years 
ago  by  the  papers. 

•  Over  350  entrants  each  year  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Springfield  Newspapers’ 
swimming  meet— started  19  years  ago. 

•  Springfield  Newspapers  golf  and 
basketball  activities  involve  thou¬ 
sands— in  fact,  basketball  was  invent¬ 
ed  here— and  for  the  more  sedentary, 
fly  tying  for  young  fishermen  pro¬ 
duced  over  200  graduates  in  5  years. 

Springfield  Newspapers  put  a  little  more 
muscle  in  the  second  largest  market  in 
Massachusetts! 

Springfield  Newspapers 
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CSiarter  Member,  Audit 
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Member.  American 
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Lindsay’s  tax  on  advertising 

.Another  j)ro))os;il  to  tax  advertising,  this  one  iroin  Mayor  jolni 
l.indsay  of  N'eu  York  C'.ity,  shows  liow  difhtuh  it  is,  il  not  impossible, 
to  write  a  tax  that  will  not  discriminate  against  smiie  metlia  ami  some 
athertisers  simply  betanse  ol  politital  boundaries.  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
joined  politicians  in  almost  everv  other  state  and  major  city  who  are 
tr\ing  to  get  more  tax  revenues  out  of  the  advertising  business. 

In  New  Afirk,  the  mavor  would  im|K)se  a  ti^^,  tax  on  athertisers 
whidi  would  lie  collected  bv  the  media.  Space  or  time  (Innges  would 
be  (pioted  “phis  tax.” 

T  he  mavor  proposes  that  the  tax  be  applied  only  to  that  portion 
ol  the  achertising  message  (in  circulation  or  signal  strength)  dis¬ 
tributed  in  New  York  City  which  would  add  still  another  burdensome 
bookkeeping  chore  on  newspapers,  maga/ines  and  broadcasters. 

Hilt  what  about  the  cin illation  and  the  broadcast  signals  coming 
into  New  ^’oik  Catv  from  outside  of  Mavor  Lindsav’s  jitrisdit tion? 
New  ^  ork  Citv  can’t  im|)ose  a  tax  on  maga/ines  published  in  Cihicago. 
or  Washington,  and  il  il  tried  to  impose  a  tax  on  copies  as  they  cross 
the  (ity  line  will  the  tity  trv  to  deny  them  space  on  newsstands  or  get 
the  |)ostal  service  to  withhold  delivery?  How  niuonstitntional  can  we 
gel?  Can  New  York  (iitv  get  away  with  imposing  a  tax  on  advertisers 
in  liusinrss  Week  when  it  is  im|K)ssible  lor  the  city  to  apply  the  same 
tax  on  Saturn's  liiisiaess?  Etcetera! 

I'wo  years  ago  the  American  Newspaper  I’liblishcrs  .Association 
(E.'k-l*.  March  l.a,  HMill,  page  (il)  distributed  20,0(10  copies  of  a  bcKiklet 
titled:  “7  reasons  why  yon  can’t  alTord  a  sales  lax  on  ;idvertising.” 

Every  advertising  man  in  New  A'ork  Ciity,  inchiding  merchants  and 
retailers,  should  send  a  copy  ol  this  booklet  to  Mayor  Lindsay  and  tbe 
Cil\  Council  emphasi/ing  that  a  tax  of  this  kind  on  advertising  is: 

1.  -A  drag  on  the  selling  eflort. 

2.  A  brake  on  the  cities  economic  growth. 

.‘1.  Discrimination  against  local  merchanis. 

1.  A  burden  on  local  commerce. 

.').  A  jienalty  on  a  needed  serxice. 

().  Double  taxation  when  citstomers  pav  twice. 

7.  .A  blow  to  information  media. 

I  here  is  no  more  justification  for  a  lax  on  advertising  than  there 
is  lor  a  tax  on  every  salesman  lor  each  call  he  makes  on  a  prospective 
customer — or  a  tax  on  store  clerks  when  thev  wail  on  customers. 
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Rampant  Commercialism 

A  lot  of  people,  iiu  biding  us,  were  sitkened  by  the  rampant  tom- 
nienialisni  surroinuling  all  aspects  ol  tbe  heavyweight  title  fight  this 
week.  We’re  in  faxor  ol  tbe  capitalistic  system  and  the  old  .American 
cusicMn  of  “making  a  buck,”  but  xvben  both  are  used  as  an  excuse  to 
black  out  and  suj)press  reporting  ol  a  nexvs  event  xve  draxv  the  line. 
Even  though  xve  are  developing  a  legal  recognition  of  something  called 
"television  rights”  to  be  sold  lor  huge  sums  ol  money,  our  courts  haxe 
not  yet  recognized  anyone’s  exclusive  projjerty  right  to  a  uexvs  event. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  our  leading  nexvs  services  successfully  resisted 
an  attempt  to  force  the  .Americiin  public  to  pay  .S2(l  a  head  to  get  the 
nexvs. 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
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OPEN  THE  DOOR,  RICHARD 

(or  Harry  or  John  or — whatever  your 
Classified  Boss  is  Named!) 

lien  Classified  goes  from  an  orphan 
to  a  winning  member  of  the  family  news¬ 
paper,  then  you  know  that  Richard  not 
only  opened  a  door,  he  went  through, 
reached  hack  and  grabbed  all  the  cus¬ 
tomers  with  him. 

For  years  the  Classified  section  of  our 
newspaper  the  Bakersfield  Californian  has 
been  dead,  as  far  as  looks  are  concerned, 
but  wouldn't  lie  down.  Along  comes  a 
fresh  new  outlooker  armed  with  determina¬ 
tion,  wit  and  a  BURNING  desire  to  do 
something  about  changing  the  dead  look 
and  suddenly  things  do  not  stand  still — 
including  the  graphs  on  ads  every  week! 

Today — ^and  we  thank  CC  for  this  too — 
‘customer  concern’ — we  have  at  the  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian  a  classified  sheet  that 
is  not  only  a  real  beneficial  want  ad  super¬ 
market,  hut  it’s  fun  to  look  at!  Little 
houses  with  a  face  that  smiles  back  at  you 
in  the  real  estate  section- —  a  ‘man  of  ac¬ 
tion’  with  his  brief  case  just  ready  and 
willing  and  running  to  meet  your  needs 
— and  wow  the  car  pages— everything 
from  Bugs  to  Indians  capture  your  im¬ 
mediate  attention  and  take  a  lot  of  space 
in  doing  it! 

by  such  a  gradual  growth?  Let’s  go 
hack  three  Richards  .  .  .  say  20,  2.S  years. 

The  first  Richard  was  lion-hearted  for 
the  first  10  years.  After  repeated  failures 
to  enlarge  the  section  he  gives  up,  becomes 
one  of  the  best  ad  and  proof  readers  in 
the  business — gains  the  circle  of  steadfast 
customers  who  remain  with  the  same  slo¬ 
gans  and  patterns  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Ri<  hard  the  Second,  armed  with  faith 
and  works,  starts  by  changing  styles,  gets 
the  customer  to  USE  ‘lotsa’  white  space — - 
double.  trij)le  their  column  ads  and  keeps 
up  the  talk  with  the  big  boss  about  a 
little  hit  (d  display  anyway! 

By  the  time  Richard  the  Third  comes 
in,  peppered  by  sales  ability  and  salted 
by  all  kinds  of  ideas  for  new  ‘headlines,’ 
mats,  sigs,  and  permission  to  go  out  and 
haul  e'm  in,  the  crew  in  his  department 
is  so  enthused  along  with  him  that  they 
get  the  whole  go-ahead  and  business  comes 
to  the  classified  now  like  a  lazy  giant  dust¬ 
ing  off  the  soot  and  cobwebs  and  taking 
a  couple  of  strides  that  keeps  the  readers 
clamoring  for  more! 

Classified  is  like  an  old  covered-up  mine 
and  yet  it’s  as  modern  as  any  other  super¬ 
market  today.  It  takes  all  the  Richards 
to  plant  the  seeds — it  takes  cooperation, 
enthusiasm,  respect,  and  a  real  lust  for 
business — because  it  IS  there! 

So  here’s  my  bouquet  to  each  and  every 
Richard—  (iod  Bless  them,  and  may  He 
continue  to  give  them  power  to  open  doors, 
engineer  new  jjlans  and  walk  forward  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  newspaper  is  still 
the  most  vital,  steady,  happy  habit  of  ad¬ 
vertising  today  and  it’s  right  there  where 
the  readers  can  get  ahold  of  it  and  study 
it  thoroughly! 

Thanks  for  letting  me  throw  my  bouquet 
to  you! 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  B.  Harrison  Foley 
EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  March 


SOURCE  OF  TALENT 

-Although  Bucknell  University  does  not 
offer  any  courses  in  journalism.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  two  members  of  our 
freshman  class  have  been  offered  summer 
employment  in  the  news  rooms  of  two 
large  newspapers. 

These  job  offers  are  direct  results  of 
the  fact  that  both  students  worked  during 
the  month  of  January  for  the  newspapers 
which  made  the  offers.  The  opportunity  to 
work  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
Bucknell  sets  aside  the  month  of  January 
for  a  voluntary,  independent  study  pro¬ 
gram.  The  newspapers,  obviously,  reacted 
favorably  to  the  talents  of  these  men  and 
apparently  feel  that  some  of  the  effort 
needed  to  introduce  regular  summer  in¬ 
terns  to  plant  operations  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  January. 

I  would  conclude  from  the  experience 
of  these  students  that  newspapers  might 
develop  a  new  talent  source  through  the 
growing  number  of  January  independent 
study  programs  being  established  by  col¬ 
leges.  The  two  Bucknell  students  felt 
strongly  that  their  experience  was  at  least 
as  valuable  as  a  semester  of  journalism 
courses. 

Lewisburg,  Pa.  Bradley  N.  Tufts 

{The  writer  is  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Bucknell  University.) 

*  *  * 

AD  CENSORSHIP 

The  failure  of  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  to  publish  adver¬ 
tising  from  groups  opposed  to  the  animal 
rendering  plant  in  Denver  (E&P,  Febru¬ 
ary  27)  is  bad  news  for  the  newspaper 
business  and  the  American  people  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  public’s  growing  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  press.  With  such  obvious 
censorship  in  the  advertising  columns, 
how  can  people  be  expected  to  believe  in 
any  kind  of  objectivity  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns? 

Unless  newspapers  show  a  little  more 
backbone  than  they  apparently  do  in  Den¬ 
ver,  the  saying,  “You  can’t  believe  what 
you  see  in  the  newspapers”  will  be  all 
too  true. 

St.  Croix,  V.  1.  Daniel  E.  Hall 

*  •*•  * 

COUPON  PLAN 

Why  not  let  the  housewife  match  cents- 
off  coupons  with  the  label  or  part  of  a 
label  at  home  and  within  a  reasonable 
time  (two  or  three  months)  redeem  them 
at  the  checkout  counters?  The  forgotten 
coupons  laying  at  home  are  maddening 
and  that  is  when  I  buy  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  brand. 

This  would  surely  stop  the  redemption 
of  extra  coupons  and  give  the  housewife 
a  break.  Some  years  ago  in  Florida  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  grocery  market  cashier  clipping 
masses  of  coupons  out  of  a  magazine. 
Family  Circle,  so  I  know  it  paid  to  buy 
an  extra  stack  of  the  magazines,  a 
copy  then,  when  you  worked  for  the  store. 

Alma  Elsenrath 

Metairie,  La. 

13,  1971 


CONVENTIONS 

Having  attended  many  meetings  in  the 
last  15  years,  it  is  getting  to  a  point  where 
I  actually  hate  to  attend  some  conventions. 

I  have  found  that  more  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  from  a  good  old-fashioned 
“question  and  answer”  period.  My  only 
suggestion  would  be  to  have  all  of  the 
first  year  people  in  a  meeting  by  them¬ 
selves  with  a  group  of  more  experienced 
Classified  Managers  from  all  size  papers 
there  to  act  as  moderators.  Many  first 
year  people  hesitate  to  ask  questions  in 
fear  of  older  Classified  Managers  thinking 
they  are  ignorant. 

Gary.  Ind.  Edward  E.  Lloyd 

{The  icriter  is  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune.) 

*  *  * 

OWNERSHIP 

Contrary  to  previous  information  report¬ 
ed  by  me  the  principal  ownership  of  the 
Powell  River  (B.  C. )  News  and  Sechelt 
(B.  C.)  Times  rests  in  a  group  of  Winni¬ 
peg  investors  headed  by  Dr.  Tino  Ethans. 
The  former  owner-publisher,  A.  H.  Als- 
gard,  has  been  retained  as  publisher  and 
managing  director  and  is  a  minority  stock¬ 
holder. 

Norton,  Kans.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

{The  icriter  was  the  broker  in  the  trans¬ 
action.) 

*  *  * 

FOR  MASTHEAD 

I  would  like  to  ask  publishers  to  place 
upon  the  heading  of  their  papers,  beneath 
the  name,  the  following;  “(iod  or  Satan! 
Coming  Judgment!  Repent!”  This  would 
remind  people  that  what  they  do  that  day 
is  what  determines  their  destiny  at  the 
coming  Judgment. 

Deland.  Fla.  Raymond  E.  Parson 


Short  Takes 

The  1-year  old  suspect,  W.F.  .  .  , mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  three  children, 
was  accused  in  87  counts  in  seven  in¬ 
dictments  for  which  he  could  receive, 
if  convicted,  two  life  sentences,  plus 
1,074  years  in  prison. — New  York  Daily 
News. 

9^  9|C  ^ 

Bill  Digest:  Removing  some  clerical 
cuties  from  the  secretary  of  state  and 
spelling  out  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  96-0. — Everett  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

Some  1.6  million  workers  who  are 
making  the  minimum  wage  will  receive 
a  bike  in  their  salary  on  Monday. — 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

One  of  every  two  children  who  get 
measles  will,  for  as  long  as  a  year  after¬ 
ward,  tend  to  be  in  poor  health  and 
measure  five  feet  from  tail  to  w'hiskers. 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

*  ♦  * 

The  bill  would  allow  them  to  trim 
their  budgets  where  they  can  then  bor¬ 
row'  what  they  need  to  fake  up  the  dif¬ 
ference. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  type- 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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'Most  of  the  superlatives 
about  The  New  York  Times 
already  have  been  said: 
the  most  complete  newspaper 
in  the  world,  the  most 
respected,  the  greatest  daily 
chronicler  of  the  events  of  man. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that 
professioiSals  and  non¬ 
professionals  tend  to  agree 
on  these  descriptions,  a 
refreshing  rarity  in 
these  days  of  the 
credibility  gap;" 


Heb«rl  E.  Duncan.  Mcmaging  Editor 
Tho  Honolulu  8lar>Bnlloliii 
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Litho-letterpress  system 
is  called  ‘a  forward  step’ 


Di-Litho  printing — a  avsteni 
for  using  lithographic  plates  in 
letterpress  operations  —  has 
been  found  by  the  ANPA/ Re¬ 
search  Institute  to  be  “a  for¬ 
ward  step  in  providing  the  daily 
newspaper  with  another  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  effective  use  of 
computers  and  highspeed  photo¬ 
composition  devices.” 

Erwin  Jaffee,  director  of  the 
A\PA/RI  Research  Center  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  reported  this  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  recently  at  Milwaukee. 

Further  evidence  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  technique  as  an 
alternative  to  going  to  offset 
came  this  week  from  Taylor 
P'oster,  general  manager  of 
Venango  Newspapers  Inc.  at 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  where  the  Di- 
Litho  process  has  been  function¬ 
ing  for  several  months  in  a  field 
test. 

“We  are  very  encouraged;  we 
think  we  have  really  stumbled 
onto  something,”  Foster  told 
E&P  and  he  said  he  would  ex¬ 
press  that  view  in  a  report  to 
the  Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  March 
12  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

.StM-lioii  run  daily 

Foster  said  “lots  of  progress” 
had  been  made  in  his  plant, 
where  the  OH  Cifji  Derrick  and 
the  Fratiklin  \ews-Herald  are 
l)ublished,  in  press  runs  during 
the  la.st  few  days.  An  “offset¬ 
like  quality”  has  been  obtained 
in  an  eight-page  section  of  the 
paper  run  “outside”  on  a  Goss 
Universal  letterpress. 

The  total  daily  press  run  of 
the  Venango  newspapers  is  26,- 
000  and  they  average  24  pages. 
For  the  time  being  both  hot  and 
cold  type  processes  are  being 
maintained. 

Fo.ster  said  the  Di-Litho  sys¬ 
tem  leaves  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired  on  the  second  impression 
but  he  believes  the  problem  can 
be  licked  when  a  new  ink  for¬ 
mula  is  worked  out.  Another 
“bug”  in  the  early  testing  was 
.solved  when  a  plate  lockup  was 
improvised  as  a  substitute  for 
applying  the  plates  with  a 
spray  adhesive. 

Comparisons  with  Letterflex 
and  other  plastic  plate  systems 


make  it  “no  conte.st,”  Foster  de¬ 
clared.  Not  only  is  it  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  printing  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter,  in  his  view,  but  the 
platemaking  equipment  for  Di- 
Litho  can  be  used  in  the  event  a 
decision  is  made  to  switch  from 
letterpress  to  offset. 

Pros  in  giiud  cundiliun 

.laffee  gave  a  technical  run¬ 
down  on  the  Di-Litho  system, 
which  was  announced  a  year 
ago.  He  said,  in  part: 

“What  is  needed  for  this  op¬ 
eration  is  a  dampening  system 
to  supply  fountain  solution  to 
the  plate,  a  normal  offset 
lithographic  plate,  and  a  meth¬ 
od  of  mounting  this  plate  on  the 
press.  The  normal  inking  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  press  can  be  used  in 
Di-Litho  printing  even  though 
the  ink  is  a  heavier  bodied  (but 
normal)  lithographic  ink. 

“The  press  controls  and 
manipulations  necessary  to 
l)rint  directly  from  lithographic 
plates  require  that  your  press 
be  in  good  condition.  The  con- 
ti’ols,  pressure  setting  and  all  of 
the  other  factors  that  go  into 
Di-Litho  printing,  require  a 
press  that  is  stable  and  capable 
of  carefully  having  pressures 
adjusted  while  at  the  same  time 
not  having  faults,  such  as  wob¬ 
bly  bearings,  that  make  a  rela¬ 
tively  poor  printing  device. 

Iiik/Kuler  balance 

“At  the  ANPA/RI  lab,  the 
Di-Litho  process  developed  from 
the  use  of  a  Dahlgren  dampen¬ 


ing  unit  that  was  attached  to  a 
Hoe  Printmaster.  This  unit  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  fountain  holding  a 
wetting  solution  and  a  series  of 
rollers  to  meter  this  solution  to 
the  plate.  With  this  was  also  a 
chilling  unit  to  bring  down  the 
temperature  of  the  fountain  so¬ 
lution. 

Combining  the  Dahlgren  unit 
with  the  normal  ink  rollers  on 
our  press,  the  dampening  unit 
transmitted  the  needed  liquid  to 
provide  the  proper  ink /water 
balance  for  direct  lithographic 
printing. 

“Our  method  of  plate  moun¬ 
ting  was  to  take  a  metal  or 
plastic  saddle  such  as  made  by 
Wood,  Marsh-McGann,  or 
Brooks  &  Perkins,  spray  it  with 
a  liquid  adhesive  and  fasten  the 
plate. 

“We  made  a  comparison  test 
of  the  wipe-on  and  presensitized 
plates.  We  found  for  practical 
purposes  that  either  one  of 
them  can  run  approximately  the 
same  number  of  impressions. 
“We  took  what  the  expective 
life  of  the  plate  would  be  in 
offset  and  then  we  took  what  it 
actually  ran  on  Di-Litho  and 
got  a  figure  of  life  on  plates  of 
roughly  52  percent  for  the  aver¬ 
age  one  and  23  percent  from  the 
average  presensitized.  Because 
the  presensitized  was  higher  in 
price  it  wasn’t  quite  as  good  a 
bargain  l)ecause  your  average 
estimated  material  costs  were  a 
thousand  impressions.  The  typi¬ 
cal  one  in  wipe-on  came  to 
about  six  and  four  tenths  per 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

thousand  and  twenty-seven  and 
eight  tenths  per  thousand  on 
the  presensitized. 

Unknown  factor 

“The  image  produced  is  of 
good  quality  approaching  offset 
in  appearance  but,  in  most 
cases,  not  quite  reaching  that 
level.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
unknown  factor  that  has  led  to 
a  second  impression  problem. 

“This  particular  problem  re¬ 
sults  in  a  visually  poor  image  on 
the  side  that  is  printed  second. 
At  this  time,  the  problem  has 
defied  our  analysis  or  solution. 

“The  commercial  unit, 
presently  being  marketed  by 
Dahlgren  and  Inland  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corporation, 
seems  to  minimize  this  second 
impression  ])roblem  although 
not  eliminating  it  altogether. 

“When  a  normal  offset  plate 
is  used  for  Di-Litho  printing, 
its  life  is  considerably  reduced. 
In  general,  most  plates  will  run 
about  half  the  length  of  the  run 
they  would  be  expected  to  make 
in  an  offset  operation. 

“Our  tests  have  shown  that 
although  normal  letterpress 
inks  can  be  made  to  work  with 
the  Di-Litho  process,  they  are 
not  really  suited  to  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  tend  to  further  shor¬ 
ten  plate  life,  as  well  as  tint, 
and  produce  a  dirty  image.  At 
this  time,  we  feel  that  only 
offset  inks  should  be  used  in 
Di-Litho  printing.” 

At  the  same  time  Jaffee  de¬ 
scribed  the  3M  Driographic 
offset  plate  as  ‘an  interesting 
approach  with  great  potential” 
for  letterpress  but  the  inking 
system  has  problems.  The  spe¬ 
cialized  ink,  he  said,  cannot  be 
pumped  through  the  convention¬ 
al  Hoe  letterpress  fountain  so 
the  research  laboratory  testing 
of  the  process  has  been  delayed. 


Experts  see  technically  changing 
hut  safe  future  for  newspapers 


This  is  the  first  of  a  three-part  series  which  will  explore 
some  recent  forecasts  and  suggestions  as  to  where  news¬ 
papers  are  going  and  what  their  place  will  be  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  communications  industry.  The  infonnation  discussed  in 
the  series  comes  from  three  sources:  a  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  study  financed  by  MGD  Graphic  Systems;  the 
theories  of  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  as  put  forth  in  his  new  book, 
“The  Information  Machines”;  and  from  an  E&P  interview 
with  Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of  special  projects,  the 
.4NPA  Research  Institute.  The  Battelle  study  on  news¬ 
papers  is  ))art  of  a  large  study  on  the  printing  industry 
financed  by  MGD  Graphic  Systems  and  presented  at 
“Comnrint  90”  last  year  in  New  York. 


By  Oaj»  Tomkinsoii 

Where  will  newspapers  fit 
into  the  future  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry?  Will  they,  and 
print  as  a  whole,  survive?  Or 
will  print  die  as  predicted  by 
Marshall  McLuhan? 

These  questions,  and  volumes 
more,  are  a  nucleus  of  concern 
over  just  where  communica¬ 
tions,  and  newspapers  as  an  in- 
{Couthiued  on  page  44) 


Press  wins  decision 
over  fight  promoters 


Jan.  linajje  delayed 

Newspaper  linage  figures  for 
January  compiled  by  Media 
Records  have  been  delayed,  due 
to  technical  difficulties  in  the 
new  computerized  measuring 
system. 


With  ju<licial  sui)iiort,  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Reuters 
jtrovided  round-hy-round  news 
of  the  Ali-F  l  azier  heaNwweight 
chamiiionshi))  fight  March  8  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

An  attorney  for  promoters  of 
the  closed-circuit  television  ring 
contest  failed  in  a  last-minute 
effort  to  kmx-k  out  the  custom¬ 
ary  coverage  by  the  news  agen¬ 
cies. 

First,  a  court  injunction  ban¬ 
ning  radio  broadcast  summaries 
of  the  round-by-round  action 
was  sought  hut  a  State  Su- 
jireme  Court  justice  refused  to 
grant  it.  A  justice  of  the  .Aji- 
pellate  division  sustained  that 
ruling. 

l{»‘slri«'lioii  rejected 

Then  the  lawyer  for  Fight 
of  the  Champions,  owners  of 
broadcast  and  theater  rights  to 
the  fight,  demanded  that  the 
three  news  services  sign  an 
agreement  restricting  progress 
reports  from  ringside. 

All  three  news  agencies  re¬ 
jected  the  demand. 

“We  do  not  sign  contracts 
regarding  our  right  to  cover 
news  events,”  said  John  G. 
Griffin,  L'PI  siiorts  editor. 

Griffin  said  the  law  firm  of 
Shea,  Gallop,  Climenko  &  Gould, 
re})resenting  the  promoter,  pre¬ 
sented  the  statement  to  UPI 
atiout  noon  Monday  and  gave 
UPI  until  3  p.m.  to  sign  it. 

At  p.m.  the  promoters 

notified  UPI  they  would  con¬ 
sider  the  news  agency  “hound 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement” 
if  it  transmitted  any  news  of 
the  fight  while  it  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  “even  though  you  refused 
to  sign  it.” 

The  AP  said  William  Schurt- 
man,  who  identified  himself  as 
an  attorney  for  the  promoter, 
telephoned  Roliert  H.  Johnson 
Jr.,  AP  general  sports  editor, 
at  ringside  and  threatened 
court  action  if  the  .UP  sent  out 
round-hy-round  reports  of  the 
fight. 

Karlier  agreeiiieiit 

.Un  attorney  for  the  AP  noti¬ 
fied  the  jiromoters’  lawyers 
that  it  would  cover  the  fight  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreement 
reached  F'ehruary  4  with  the 
chief  promoter,  Jerry  Peren- 
chio,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Garden.  This  allowed  a  50- 
word  past  tense  summary  of 
the  action  in  each  round  to  be 
transmitted  to  broadcast  sta¬ 


tions,  followed  by  a  bulletin  at 
the  end  of  the  fight  and  a 
wrapup  story. 

The  -UP  said  it  agreed  to 
notify  stations  that  the  round- 
by-round  rejjorts  were  not  to  be 
used  in  any  way  to  simulate  the 
action  in  the  ring.  Similar  in¬ 
structions  were  sent  to  UPI 
suhscril)ers. 

.Ull-news  radio  stations  gave 
continual  coverage  to  the  fight 
with  running  commentary  and 
inter-round  summaries  with 
.scoring  by  the  AP  and  UPI. 

Itlackoiit  ill  I<M-al  pa|M‘rs 

In  several  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  cities  wheie  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeh  jmhlishes  newsjiapers 
no  mention  was  made  of  Joe 
Frazier’s  15-round  decision  over 
Muhammad  Ali.  The  publisher 
had  ordered  a  blackout  of  pre- 
fight  jiublicity  and  directed  ed¬ 
itors  to  ignore  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  in  comiiliance  with  an 
editoiial  jiolicy  of  condemning 
-Ali  (Cassius  Clay)  for  evading 
military  service. 

However,  the  fight  got  more 
than  usual  jiuldicity  in  stories 
about  war  veterans’  protests  of 
a  “draft  dodger’s”  enrichment 
($2.5  million)  in  the  boxing 
ring.  .Art  Regan,  wbo  reported 
the  reaction  of  .American  Le¬ 
gion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  War 
jiosts  and  others,  said  the  pro¬ 
tests  snowballed  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  calls  from  all  over  the 
state  to  be  included  in  tbe 
.1/  a  ache  h  ter  ( N.H.)  Vuioti 
Lender  coverage.  While  the  fight 
had  to  l»e  mentioned  in  these 
stories,  the  date  of  the  event 
was  not  given. 

Regan  said  the  veterans  were 
up  in  arms  over  the  leasing  of 
a  National  Guard  .Armory  in 
Manchester  to  the  Social  and 
Cultural  Committee  of  St. 
Auselem’s  College  for  $250.  In 
turn,  a  firm  from  Rhode  Island 
agreed  to  give  the  committee 
Uy/t  of  the  gate  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  to  a  closed-circuit  tv 
showing  of  the  fight.  Regan  said 
a  fair  estimate  put  the  house  at 
around  $25,000. 

Loeb’s  papers  declined  to  run 
any  ads  in  the  fight  promotion 
but  one  did  get  into  a  morning 
edition  of  the  Union  Leader.  It 
was  yanked  fi'om  the  evening 
edition  and  the  newspaper  said 
it  would  not  send  a  bill  for  the 
one  that  ran. 

Objecting  to  Loeb’s  policy  as 
“suppression  of  news  and  press 
censorship,”  David  James,  man- 
I  aging  editor  of  the  St.  Albans 
(Vt.)  Messenger,  resigned. 


N.Y.  Times 
staff  is  cut 
to  5,535 

The  Xew  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  its  staff 
had  been  reduced  in  the  past 
year  from  5,835  to  5,535  per¬ 
sons,  mainly  by  allowing  many 
jobs  to  go  unfilled. 

With  an  $85  million  payroll 
in  1970,  the  Times  said  the  staff 
reductions  were  as  follows:  31 
from  the  945  in  the  news  and 
editorial  dejiai-tments ;  188  from 
the  3,024  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution;  and  81  from  the 
1,800  in  commercial  de))art- 
ments. 

A  policy  of  attrition  and  early 
retirement  has  been  in  effect. 

.An  office  memorandum  posted 
by  .Arthur  Ochs  Sulzlierger, 
])ublisher,  warned  the  staff  that 
“more  jobs  will  probably  have 
to  bo  abolished  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  we  can  relocate  all  dis- 
])laced  employes  elsewhere  in 
the  company.” 

A  statement  to  stockholders 
in  relation  to  a  meeting  March 
25  to  ratify  acqui.sition  of  three 
Florida  newspapers  and  other 
projierties  from  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  noted  that  the 
Times  Company  in  all  its  divi¬ 
sions  employed  (),2()()  people. 

The  same  rejiort  showed  that 
circulation  of  the  Times  week¬ 
day  editions  declined  from 
941,095  in  1969  to  908,462  in 
1970  and  Sunday  sales  had 
dropped  from  1,492,147  to  1.468,- 
944.  The  price  of  the  weekday 
jiaper  was  raised  on  June  1 
from  10  cents  to  15  cents  a  copy. 
The  Sunday  price  was  boosted 
from  60  cents  to  75  cents  in 
some  areas. 

In  a  message  to  employes  re¬ 
cently  the  management  said  the 
1970  advertising  linage  of 
76,944,()()()  was  10  million  lines 
below'  the  1969  level,  due  largely 
to  the  slump  in  help  wanted  ads. 
Rate  increases  went  into  effect 
in  August  1969,  and  Augnst 
1970,  averaging  13  cents  and  14 
cents  a  line  respectively. 

In  1969  advertising  revenues 
of  $173  million  accounted  for 
73  percent  of  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany’s  total  revenue  of  $238 
million  w'hile  circulation  rev¬ 
enues  of  $46  million  accounted 


for  19  percent.  The  percentages 
for  nine  months  of  1970 
changed  to  68  percent  advertis¬ 
ing  and  22  percent  circulation. 
For  nine  months  the  company 
reported  total  revenue  of  $164 
million,  a  slight  gain  over  that 
for  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1969.  But  net  income 
fell  from  $10  million  to  $6 
million. 

Under  new'  labor  contracts, 
effective  a  year  ago,  the  cost 
was  figured  at  $12  million  the 
first  year,  an  additional  $10.4 
million  this  year  and  $11.4  mil¬ 
lion  more  in  the  third  year. 


Girl  carrier 
law  unwise, 
Favor  warns 


Cyrus  H.  Favor,  general 
manager  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  addressed  an  appeal  to 
New'  York  State  law'inakers  to 
refrain  from  enacting  a  law' 
that  w'ould  permit  young  girls 
to  carry  new'spaper  routes. 

“Why  tear  dow'n  standards 
that  have  been  found  socially 
desirable  over  manv  years  of 
practice?”  Favor  asked  in  his 
message  to  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Education  Committee  that 
has  tw'o  bills  under  consider¬ 
ation,  one  of  w'bich  already  has 
passed  the  Assembly. 

Favor,  a  former  circulation 
manager  for  newspapers  in  Uti¬ 
ca  and  Albany,  w'arned  that 
route  deliveries  and  collections 
could  expose  girls  to  many  risks 
of  personal  safety.  Favor 
wrote,  in  part: 

“Need  I  spell  out  for  you  the 
hazards  involved  w'hen  an  in¬ 
nocent  girl  accents  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  ‘come  in’  for  a  routine 
collection  when  confronted  in¬ 
side  by  a  person  of  perverted 
moral  values?” 

Over  the  years.  Favor  cited, 
tbe  standards  worked  out  w'ith 
educators  and  youth  leaders  are 
designed  to  make  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  a  wholesome  character 
building  business  for  teenage 
bovs. 

“A  single  untoward  incident 
with  a  girl  on  a  newspaper 
route,”  Favor  said,  “can  do  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  to  the  image 
of  newspaper  delivery  as  a 
w'orthw'hile  activity  for  teenage 
youth.  Most  of  our  members 
don’t  want  this  risk.” 

The  New  Jersey  legislature 
also  has  a  girl  carrier  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  12-year-old  girl  has 
brought  suit  to  compel  the  San 
Rafael  Independent- Journal  to 
let  her  have  a  route  so  she  can 
earn  money  to  keep  a  horse. 
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Noyes  says  editors  must 
guard  against  advocacy 

By  (ierahl  B.  Healey 


Shop-talk  (luotes  that  cap¬ 
tured  the  attention  of  Texas 
newspaper  executives  at  two 
conventions  in  Dallas  last  week¬ 
end: 

*  *  * 

“Any  reporter  who  is  a 
pamphleteer  and  any  editor 
who  lets  him  pet  away  with  it 
should  l)e  fired.”  —  Newbold 
Noyes,  editor  of  the  Wafthhin- 
ton  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

“In  the  first  year  of  the 
Louisville  newsj)apers’  ombuds¬ 
man  operation  about  4(H)  com¬ 
plaints  were  processed.” — Don¬ 
ald  R.  Towles,  director  of  pul)- 
lic  service  foi-  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louinrille  Timen. 

a.  *  * 

“We  have  bejrun  charfriii}'  for 
a  nuptial  announcement.  It’s  a 
classified  ad  now  labeled  as  ad¬ 
vertising.” — W.  P.  Hobby  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  the  Houston 
Host. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“In  10  years  the  editorial  i)ay- 
roll  has  doubled  and  the  staff 
has  increased  by  oO  ])ercent,  al¬ 
though  the  size  of  the  newshole 
has  increased  only  about  10 
percent.” — Edward  H.  Harte, 
publisher  of  the  Harte- Hanks 
newspapers. 

4:  4: 

“A  lot  of  money  is  wasted 
through  lack  of  good  communi¬ 
cations  on  eciuipment  needs.” — 
Robert  .Marbit,  chief  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  engineering  staff. 

*  *  * 

.’iOlli  aniiiversur>'  nieeting 

Noyes,  who  is  president  of 
the  .\merican  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  headlined  a  ros¬ 
ter  of  speakers  for  the  50th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  His  principal  theme 
was  that  newspapers  should 
strive  for  new  ways  to  tell  a 
news  story,  keep  it  interesting 
and  avoid  ])ersonal  advocacy. 

Declaring  that  even  the 
toughest  city  editor  will  admit 
that  absolute  objectivity  is  not 
possible,  Noyes  said  that  he 
knew  of  few  reporters  who 
would  deny  that  simple  fairness 
is  essential  to  good  reporting. 

He  advised  those  who  would 
become  activists  or  advocates 
in  handling  the  news  to  “go 
easy  about  marching  around 
in  hard  hats  and  carrying  ban¬ 


ners,”  even  on  their  own  time. 
Reporters  should  not  use  the 
newspaper  to  serve  ))ersonal 
ideas. 

Cure  by  editor 

He  urged  that  editors  lix)k  at 
stories  carefully  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  they  make  sense  or  if  they 
expose  journalism  to  activism. 

Noyes  saw  what  is  leferred 
to  as  advocacy  as  an  attempt 
by  many  reporters  to  “break 
out  of  the  mold  of  traditional 
newswriting.”  He  believes  re¬ 
porters  are  trying  to  organize 
and  present  the  facts  so  that 
they  hit  the  leader  with  the 
thought  the  newspaper  is  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  him. 

He  said  that  a  rejiorter  who 
really  knows  what  he’s  writing 
about  jiresents  an  objective 
story,  although  he  can  drama¬ 
tize  certain  stories  that  are  not 
in  the  area  of  press  confer¬ 
ences,  covering  speeches  and 
reporting  on  routine  board 
meetings.  Rut  he  can  get  at  the 
big  underlying  developments  in 
human  problems  in  a  manner 


which  is  entertaining  and  in¬ 
formative  to  the  reader. 

“If  you  really  know  what 
you’re  writing  about,”  he  said, 
“you  will  write  an  objective 
story,  but  stern  discipline  is 
needed  for  this,  guarding 
against  forcing  oneself  into  an 
attitude.” 

Noyes  added  that  editors 
should  consider  turning  a  re¬ 
porter  loose  on  a  typical  crime 
story,  letting  him  report  it  to 
the  hilt,  rather  than  running  a 
lot  of  crime  news  that  falls  into 
the  routine  catgory. 

Roller  informed 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  TDN.A,  called  to¬ 
day’s  young  reporters  “smarter 
and  better  informed”  than  news¬ 
men  in  the  past. 

He  said  newsjiapers  have  not 
been  as  willing  as  they  should 
be  to  accept  criticism,  adding 
“we  have  a  lot  to  learn  in  ac¬ 
cepting  constructive  criticism  of 
our  operation.” 


Mayor  proposes  tax 
on  ads  in  New  York 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


.\n  advertising  tax  similar  to 
the  ones  being  levied  in  eight 
states  and  St.  Louis  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  part  of  New  York 
City’s  .$880m  revenue  program 
announced  this  week. 

As  proposed  by  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  the  “Advertisers’ 
New  York  City  Market  Tax” 
would  yield  $57.6  million. 

The  sales  tax  would  be  col¬ 
lected  from  advertisers  regard¬ 
less  of  their  place  of  business 
upon  purchase  of  any  advertis¬ 
ing  space  or  time  directed  at 
New  York  City  residents. 

The  responsibility  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  6%  tax  w'ould  fall 
on  the  media.  Advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  media  sales  representa¬ 
tives  would  not  pay  the  tax 
under  the  program  that  will  be 
submitted  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislature. 

The  reasoning  given  for  ex¬ 
empting  ad  agencies  and  media 
brokers  from  a  direct  tax  was 


to  keep  them  from  leaving  the 
city. 

Excluded  from  the  tax  plan 
are  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  as  well  as  political  and 
public  service  advertisers.  It  is 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
proposed  $57.6  million  in  tax 
revenues  would  be  paid  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tax 
will  be  collected  by  media  from 
an  advertiser  would  be  based 
on  the  percentage  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  city.  A  broadcast 
station  would  collect  on  the 
basis  of  the  portion  of  its  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  city. 

The  City’s  Rureau  of  Rudget 
public  relations  director,  David 
Rarth,  told  E&P  that  if  there 
should  be  widespread  evasion  of 
tax  payments  by  out-of-town 
publishers  who  sell  large  num¬ 
bers  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  New  York  City,  regis- 
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Hobby  said  he  favors  drop¬ 
ping  such  burdens,  in  large 
cities,  as  wedding  and  engage¬ 
ment  stories,  asking:  “How  do 
you  judge  one  wedding  against 
another?” 

Reporting  on  the  appointment 
by  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisvdlle  Times  of  an  ombuds¬ 
man  for  readers,  Donald  R. 
Towles,  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotion,  said  about 
400  complaints  were  processed 
the  first  year  and  complaints, 
suggestions  and  questions,  plus 
a  few  compliments,  totaled 
al)Out  500  the  second  year.  The 
third  year — last  year — the  om¬ 
budsman  handled  1,624  tele¬ 
phoned  suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints  and  answered  514  read¬ 
ers  who  wrote  him. 

No  rcspeel 

Towles  said  that  on  the  sur¬ 
face  this  sounded  like  the 
Louisville  newspapers  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  mistakes  than  ever. 
.\ctually,  he  thinks  that  by 
opening  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  community,  the 
papers  are  hearing  more  and 
pei  haps  creating  a  little  better 
understandnig  between  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen  and  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

He  saw  this  program  as  do¬ 
ing  what  every  newspaper 
should  be  seeking — respect. 

The  mechanical  conference 
of  the  western  region.  Southern 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


tration  will  be  considered.  He 
said  the  registration  would 
sanction  only  those  publishers 
who  make  tax  payments.  All 
others  would  l)e  barred  from 
doing  business  here. 

Asked  why  classified  (help 
wanted,  situations  wanted,  etc.) 
advertisers  were  exempted  from 
paying  a  tax,  Rarth  said  the 
feeling  was  that  a  “6%  tax  on 
a  $3  ad  would  act  as  an  unfair 
restraint  on  that  kind  of  com¬ 
merce.”  The  exemption  of  classi¬ 
fied  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Tax  Program  Proposal  issued 
by  the  Mayor. 

Milton  Riback,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  said  the  meml)ers’  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Mayor’s  ad  tax  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  is  “ill-conceived 
and  impractical  in  terms  of 
implementation.” 

“Adding  a  6%  tax,”  Riback 
said,  “will  only  further  throttle 
the  advei'tising  industry,  one  of 
the  major  revenue  producers 
for  the  city  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  big  industries 
still  headquartered  in  New 
York  City. 

“If  the  ta.x  is  rammed 
through,  our  Mayor  will  find 
himself  with  golden  egg  on  his 
face  and  the  goose  in  migra¬ 
tion.” 
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World  press  groups  will  ask 
Hanoi  about  missing  newsmen 


Two  groups 
agree  to  buy 
five  weeklies 


Ity  David  Alan  Eliriirli 


International  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations  plan  to  send  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  southeast  Asia  to  find  17 
missing  newsmen  in  Cambodia 
if  they  are  still  alive. 

Urs  Schwarz,  secretary  of  the 
International  Professional  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Protection  of 
Journalists  on  Dangerous  Mis¬ 
sions,  said  he,  a  Swiss,  and  a 
Frenchman  and  hopefully  an 
Eastern  European  journalist, 
W'ould  compose  the  team. 

They  plan  to  leave  March  15 
from  Geneva  if  they  do  not  hear 
from  Hanoi  or  its  allies,  he 
said.  They  have  appealed  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  delegations  in  Paris  at  the 
peace  talks,  thus  far  without 
reply.  They  want  visas  to  enter 
Hanoi. 

The  Committee  held  a  ))ress 
conference  in  the  old  League  of 
Nations  Palace  during  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission.  That 
unit  has  the  problem  of  journal¬ 
ists  covering  wars  on  its 
agenda. 

<-redt‘ntiuls 

The  Committee  has  also  de¬ 
signed  a  new  identity  card  and 
symbol  for  journalists  serving 
in  the  Asian  war  zone.  These 
credentials  will  be  symbolized 
by  an  upraised  hand  in  yel¬ 
low  (“signifying  prosperity,” 
Schwarz  quipped)  against  a 
deep  green  background  (“signi¬ 
fying  peace”) . 

The  symbol  al.so  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  vehicles  or  helicopters, 
said  Ernst  Meyer,  secretary 
general  of  the  International 
Press  Institute. 

The  spokesmen  said  the  new 
committee  will  not  support  the 
wearing  of  special  uniforms, 
military-like  especially,  by  war 
correspondents.  Nor  do  they  fa¬ 
vor  the  drafting  of  a  new  code 
of  ethics  for  newsmen. 

“.Accredited  journalists  will 
pledge  on  their  honor  that  their 
function  is  news  reporting,” 
Meyer  said.  “In  fact  the  terms 
specify  that  ‘the  holder  under¬ 
takes  to  engage  in  no  other  ac¬ 
tivities  than  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  for  journalistic  use.” 
Cards  will  be  printed  in  the 
many  southeast  Asian  lan¬ 
guages,  as  well  as  English  and 
French. 

I  PI,  based  in  Zurich,  is  one  of 
five  press  societies  supporting 


the  project.  The  others  are  the 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  that 
of  editors,  both  based  in  Paris; 
the  Federation  of  Journalists, 
based  in  Brussels;  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of 
Journalists,  based  in  Prague. 
The  lOJ  includes  journalists  of 
Hanoi  and  their  society,  which 
has  allegedly  supported  the  en¬ 
tire  move.  Whether  their  gov¬ 
ernments  do  is  quite  another 
matter,  observers  noted. 

The  two  men  said  they  did 
not  know  if  the  mission  would 
go  first  to  Karachi,  Vientiane  or 
another  place.  They  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  corre.spon- 
dents  committee  in  Pnom  Penh, 
Cambodia,  also  desperately  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  17 
missing  since  last  April.  A  cap¬ 
tured  Vietcong  lieutenant  re¬ 
portedly  has  described  six  of 
these  newsmen  as  alive  and  im¬ 
prisoned. 

Mi>siwn  iiicnibt'rs 

The  mission  members  will  be 
Mr.  Schwarz,  Jean  Lacouture, 
foreign  editor  of  Le  Monde  of 
Paris,  and  hopefully  a  commu¬ 
nist  journalist. 

Schwarz  was  formerly  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nene  Zurcher  Zei- 
tnny,  a  Swiss  newspaper.  The 
committee  had  hoped  to  use 
Jean  Sinteny,  former  French 
diplomat  and  high  commissioner 
in  Hanoi,  who  reportedly  enjoys 
good  relations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  But  he  is  ill. 

The  Committee,  formed  last 
September,  was  the  idea  of  the 
late  Rene  Mossu,  correspondent 
in  Switzerland  for  French 
newspai)ers  and  president  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
in  Geneva. 

This  leporter  asked  why  the 
profession  did  not  choose  to 
work  through  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee,  Swiss-led 
“neutral”  responsible  for  the 
Geneva  wartime  conventions. 
ICRC  has  a  medical  commis¬ 
sion,  also  working  on  symbols 
and  a  convention  to  protect 
medics  in  wartime.  The  press 
officials  said  simply  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  profession. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ICRC  has 
come  under  fire  in  recent  years 
for  its  inefficiency  in  handling 
the  Biafran  and  Middle  Eastern 
cri.ses,  some  say  because  it  is 
too  “Swiss”.  Some  press  observ¬ 


ers  here  had  the  feeling  that 
press  leaders,  aware  of  their 
moral  responsibility  in  sending 
reporters  to  dangerous  territo¬ 
ry,  want  to  do  something  on 
their  own. 

• 

Richmond  papers 
agree  to  change 
house  listings 


The  five  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  Palisades  (N.J.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  will  be  bought  in  a 
joint  purchasing  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Spectator  Publishing  Co. 
of  Ohio  and  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  Spectator  will 
be  the  major  owner  after  the 
deal  is  closed  March  26. 

Palisades  Publishing  Co., 
owned  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Daniels, 
publishes  the  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  weeklies;  the  Press  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Tenneck  San,  the  Le- 
onia  Life,  the  Bergen  Review, 
and  the  Times  Revieu',  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  14,000. 


The  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  Richmo)id  Sews 
Leader  have  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  segregation  of  House-for 
Sale  ads  in  their  Classified  Sec¬ 
tions,  Attorney  General  John 
M.  Mitchell  announced  March 
11. 

While  denying  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  separating  housing  ads 
into  Geographical  Zones  vio¬ 
lated  the  law,  the  newspapers 
agreed  to  the  out-of-court  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  also  to  publish  a 
statement  that  Federal  law  pro¬ 
hibits  discrimination  in  the  sale 
of  homes. 

The  newspapers  have  been 
running  six  columns  of  ads  offer¬ 
ing  homes  for  sale  according  to 
Geographical  .Areas  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  a  seventh  column 
headed  “General”  which  listed 
ads  without  mention  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Area. 

In  the  Geneial  column,  the 
Department  of  Justice  claimed, 
w’ere  houses  exclusively  in  Black 
Areas  and  Residential  Areas 
formerly  White  but  changing  to 
Black. 


.\4i1nan  kiiy!»  paper 

Frank  B.  Senger,  who  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
has  purchased  the  93-year-old 
\veekly,  Manistique  Pioneer- 
Tribune,  from  James  A.  Tagg 
and  David  A.  Rood.  The  pur¬ 
chase  includes  a  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 


Looking  npivard 

Georgia  Straight,  semi-under¬ 
world  newspaper  at  Vancouver, 
B.C.  now  with  15  paid  staffers, 
goes  twice-a-week  in  a  month 
and  says  it  can  see  ev’entual 
daily  publication. 


An  announcement  by  Bennett 
H.  Fishier,  Jr.,  Ridgewood  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  that  with  this  ad¬ 
dition  circulation  of  his  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers  would  be  just 
under  75,0()(t. 

The  Ridgewood  Newspapers 
are,  the  Herald  News,  the  Sun- 
dag  News,  the  Sunday  Post, 
and  the  recently  i)urchased  Pas- 
cack  Valley  Local. 

The  principal  owner  of  Spec¬ 
tator  Publishing  Co.,  is  Harry 
Stone,  vice-chairman  of  the 
•American  Greeting  Card  Com¬ 
pany.  .An  affiliate  of  Spectator 
owns  and  runs  radio  station 
WFAS  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
The  parent  company  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  Columbus 
and  Cleveland  suburbs. 

The  joint  venture  does  not  at 
this  time  include  plans  to  print 
the  Palisades  papers  at  Ridge¬ 
wood.  The  Ridgewood  plant  is 
hot-type  and  letterpress  and 
Fishier  said  the  Palisades  week¬ 
lies  will  remain  offset.  They  will 
be  printed,  he  said,  in  the  same 
offset  job-printing  plant  which 
prints  the  Pascack  Valley  Lo¬ 
cal. 

Ridgewood  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  convert  its  facilities  to 
offset  but  is  looking  into  cold 
type  composition. 

The  Palisades  sale  is  being 
handled  by  George  J.  Romano, 
New  York  media  broker. 


Citation  for  ‘Fellow’ 

Jerome  Watson,  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reporter  whe  is  on 
leave  for  a  year’s  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in 
journalism  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Illinos  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  for  his  reports  on 
dismaying  conditions  in  state 
schools  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded. 
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Nisei  papers  favor 
trade  over  politics 

Ry  Spyridoii  Graiiitsas 

Two  dates,  almost  11  years  rity  Pact  between  the  two  coun- 


apart,  illustrate  dramatically 
the  evolution  of  Japanese- 
American  journals: 

November  25,  1970  —  when 
the  celebrated  novelist  Yukio 
Mishima  committed  ceremonial 
suicide; 

January  30,  19(50 — when  a 
bilingual  Los  Angeles  daily,  the 
Neiv  Japanese  American  News, 
published  a  front-page  editorial 
entitled  “Observation.” 

Mishima’s  act  and  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Self-Defense  Forces 
near  Tokyo,  aimed  at  restoring 
the  “glory”  of  old  Japan  and 
the  Emperor,  caused  a  sensation 
in  Japan  and  the  world. 

Yet,  “Mishima’s  .suicide  seems 
to  have  caused  less  excitement 
in  the  Japanese- American  pa¬ 
pers  than  in  Japan,”  said 
Michiomi  Suwabe,  New  York 
bureau  chief  of  the  Kyodo  News 
Service. 

Kas  Umezima,  who  worked  as 
city  reporter  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  daily,  Rafii  Sliinipo,  one  of 
the  three  largest  Japanese  pa¬ 
pers,  agrees  with  that  observa¬ 
tion.  He  adds,  however,  a  re¬ 
mark  w’hich  makes  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  attitude  a  bit  more 
difficult  to  understand:  Japa¬ 
nese- Americans,  or  Nisei  as 
they  call  themselves,  tend  to  fa¬ 
vor  a  greater  military  power 
for  Japan. 

The  restraint  displayed  in  the 
Mishima  case,  contrasts  vividly 
with  the  wide  publicity  given  by 
those  same  papers  to  the  Ohta 
murder  in  California  a  month 
earlier.  The  coverage  of  the 
“mass  murder  of  Dr.  Victor 
Ohta  and  his  family  .  .  .  dis¬ 
mayed  and  disappointed  me,” 
writes  Grace  Kubota,  an  attor¬ 
ney,  to  the  Hoknhei  Mainichi 
(North  American  Daily)  of  San 
Francisco. 

Sensationalism,  often  mixed 
with  politics,  was  one  of  the 
earlier  traits  of  many  Japanese 
newspapers.  The  New  Japanese 
American  News,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  after  World  War  II, 
asked  one  of  its  writers,  Saburo 
Kido,  to  write  the  highly  politi¬ 
cal  two-column  editorial  “Obser¬ 
vation”  in  January  1960. 

In  it,  the  paper  urged  “per¬ 
sons  of  Japanese  ancestry”  to 
engage  in  a  letter-writing  cam¬ 
paign  to  friends,  relatives  and 
newspapers  in  Japan,  pressing 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Secu- 
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tries. 

Kido  mindful  of  considerable 
opposition  in  Japan,  said  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  .start  his 
trans-Pacific  drive  by  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  trans- Atlantic 
one.  That  was  one  “which 
Americans  of  Italian  ancestry 
carried  on  in  a  critical  election 
campaign  against  the  Commu¬ 
nists  just  a  few  years  ago,” 
w  rote  the  editorialist. 

Some  sources,  e.g.  Hunter’s 
book  “In  Many  Voices,”  suggest 
that  both  of  these  campaigns  to 
influence  overseas  voters  had 
the  tacit  encouragement  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Newspapers  in  Japan,  several 
months  later,  when  President 
Eisenhower  announced  that  he 
would  visit  Japan,  reacted  in 
the  same  “editorial  journal¬ 
ism.”  The  newspapers  were  so 
sensational  and  even  inflamma¬ 
tory,  that  they  contributed  to 
the  cancellation  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  trip  to  Tokyo. 

The  Japan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  Association 
(Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai)  took 
notice  of  the  situation  and 
adopted  a  code  for  self- 
restraint.  “A  transition  began 
after  the  political  tumults  of 
1960  with  the  re-negotiation  of 
the  Security  Treaty  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  these  disorders  had  a 
strong  effect  on  the  political  and 
social  climate  in  Japan,”  says 
the  annual  report  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

This  code  seems  to  be  in  effect 
not  only  in  Japan  but  also 
wherever  Japanese-language 
papers  are  published,  according 
to  Japanese  journalists  inter- 


NOT  RESENTED— Michiomi  Suwa¬ 
be  of  the  Kyodo  News  Service 
thinks  that  Vice  President  Agnew's 
appellation  of  a  Japanese  as  "fat 
Jap"  was  rather  an  expression  of 
intimacy. 
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SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE  FOR  TOKYO  PAPERS— Kas  Umezima, 
formerly  a  city  reporter  for  Rafu  Shimpo  of  Los  Angeles,  says 
that  several  Japanese-American  papers  have  made  editorial  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Tokyo  dailies;  he  goes  over  a  list  of  them 
with  E&P  reporter  Spyridon  Granitsas.  (Photos  by  Margot  Granitsas.) 


viewed  by  E&P.  And  the  rea- 
.sons  are  many  and  varied:  the 
economic  growth  of  Japan; 
greater  self-confidence  of  the 
Nisei;  the  phenomenal  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  journalism  in 
many  parts  of  the  w'orld. 

The  economic  growth  has 
meant  for  the  Nisei  papers 
larger  income  from  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  greater  readershii) 
as  people  travel  from  place  to 
place  and  get  more  and  more 
interested  in  their  own  activi¬ 
ties  and  achievements.  Classified 
sections  ai’e  possibly  fuller  than 
in  other  comparable  papers: 
help  wanted,  cars  for  sale,  per¬ 
sonals,  club  activities. 

These  newspapers,  .says 
Suwabe,  “give  much  space  to 
economic  matters  reflecting 
close  trade  relationships  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  U.S. — and 
much  less  to  politics.”  Indeed, 
politics  which  was  the  No.  1 
item  in  1960  is  now  close  to  the 
last  in  the  Nisei  papers. 

“There  are  many  who  oppose 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  others 
who  have  different  views  than 
the  official  U.  S.  ones  on  Okina¬ 
wa,  but  in  most  instances  the 
Nisei  do  not  express  their  opin¬ 
ions,”  said  Umezima.  But  there 
are  some  “sensitive  internation¬ 
al  economic  issues  in  w’hich 
Japan  is  involved,  and  these  is¬ 
sues  are  featured  by  the  Nisei 
journals,”  said  Suwabe,  citing 
the  Japane.se  economic  expan¬ 
sion  in  South  Africa,  which  is 
often  criticized  by  Africans. 

A  recent  survey  of  Japanese- 
American  papers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  Canada  indicates  that 
the  modern  Nisei — despite  lin¬ 
gering  war  memories  and  the 
forcible  closing  of  the  important 
daily  Nichi  Bei  in  1942 — is 
proud  both  of  being  American 


and  of  tbe  progress  of  the  old 
country. 

On  being  an  American:  “I  am 
an  American  youth  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  My  heritage  and 
physical  features  may  distin¬ 
guish  me  from  Americans  of 
other  extractions,  but  my  beliefs 
and  behavior  are  truly  those  of 
an  American,”  wrote  a  co-ed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  weekly 
Pacific  Review. 

On  being  a  Nisei:  “When  a 
business  hires  a  Nisei  it  expects 
him  to  know  Japanese.  Every¬ 
body  knows  English.  So,  apart 
from  pride  in  the  old  traditions, 
there  is  a  need  to  learn  Japa¬ 
nese,”  said  Umezima  who  now 
works  as  an  American  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Mainichi  pa¬ 
pers. 

Indeed,  de.spite  the  fact  there 
is  practically  no  Japanese  immi¬ 
gration  to  North  America,  the 
Nisei  papers  have  almost  dou¬ 
bled  their  circulation  in  10 
years:  38,000  in  1960,  nearly 
70,000  in  1970. 

Parallel  to  this  goes  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  journalism: 
Tokyo  newspapers  are  not  only 
claiming  the  top  circulations  in 
the  world  but  they  also  are 
gigantic  enterprises.  This 
means  that  some  newspapers 
from  Japan  have  a  “sphere  of 
influence”  in  the  United  States: 
Hoknhei  Mainichi  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Rafu  Shimpo  of  Los 
Angeles  have  made  an  editorial 
arrangement  with  the  Mainichi 
of  Tokyo,  and  Kashu  Mainichi 
of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  the 
Hawaii  Hochi  of  Honolulu  are 
linked  with  the  Yomiuri  papers 
of  Japan,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese 
foreign  correspondents  are 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Ad‘Ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Special  ad  events.  There  are  two  promotional  events  coming 
up  this  Spring  and  Fall  that  seem  like  good  opportunities  for 
selling  additional  ad  space.  The  first,  the  Annual  Great  Out¬ 
doors,  in  its  fifth  year,  is  sponsored  by  10  national  companies 
with  a  big  stake  in  outdoor  recreation.  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices  has  prepared  a  pattern  for  special  sections  complete  with 
editorial  material  and  ready-to-sell  ad  layouts  for  use  by  local 
merchants.  There  is  even  an  offer  by  International  Motor  Truck 
to  pay  its  dealers  SO'Tb  of  space  costs  for  ads  up  to  1000  lines. 
Kits  are  available  free  on  request  from  Metro.  .  .  .  The  other 
special  is  DEBUT  '72,  a  nationwide  event  developed  by  the 
Home  Furnishings  Council.  The  Council,  composed  of  seven 
trade  groups,  has  created  Debut  ’72  as  an  annual  home  fashion 
event — not  as  a  sale — to  introduce  new  furniture  styles,  colors 
and  decorating  idea.s.  If  everything  goes  as  planned,  it  will  be 
the  biggest  all-out  merchandising  effort  ever  attempted  by  the 
home  furnishings  industry’.  Debut  ’72  will  take  place  September 
27  through  October  9  on  a  five-year  program.  The  autumn  date 
was  picked  because  it  coincides  with  the  peak  coTisumer  interest 
in  purchasing  home  furni.shings.  About  218  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  spend  additional  money  on  advertising  and  promotion 
of  Debut  ’72  merchandise.  Local  media  committees  have  been 
formed  in  4.S  key  markets  to  map  tie-in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  support.  I^ocal  task  force  committees  are  scheduled  to 
meet  with  newspaper  ad  directors  March  15  for  a  Debut  ’72 
briefing  as  well  as  to  discuss  plans  for  locally-produced  tabloid 
supplements  and  ROP  sections.  The  Council  is  making  available 
to  participating  retailers  a  package  containing  a  cover  design 
to  be  used  for  the  supplement  section,  plus  other  ad  materials 
including  a  Workbook.  The  cost  to  the  retailer  for  this  .service 
is  $95.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Council,  which  will  buy  no  adver¬ 
tising,  that  the  participating  retailer  buy  a  minimum  of  a 
quarter  page  newspaper  ad  or  one  professionally  prepared  mail¬ 
ing  piece.  In  cities  where  there  are  competing  newspapers,  the 
Council  is  recommending  that  one  newspaper  prepare  a  tabloid 
supplement  the  first  week  and  the  other  paper  run  an  ROP 
section  the  second  week.  For  additional  information  contact  the 
Council,  212-889-8737. 

*  «  * 

Part  owners.  One  of  Pimdential  In.surance  Co.’s  current  “Piece 
of  the  .4ction’’  commercials  on  tv  depicts  a  policy  holder  leaning 
over  a  newspaper  editor’s  shoulder,  inspecting  the  presses  and 
finally,  proudly  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  edition 
came  off  the  press  three  minutes  early.  The  point  of  this  drama¬ 
tization  is  to  show  Big  Pru  policy  holders  that  their  premium 
money  is  being  inve.sted  wisely  in  solid  industries  like  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  record,  a  spokesman  for  the  insurance  firm 
told  this  column  it  holds  bond  loan  notes  wdth  Field  Enterprises 
($40  million)  and  Washington  Post  ($25  million)  ;  commercial 
and  industrial  loans  with  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican-Courier 
($325,000),  Racine  (Wise.)  Jonmal-Times  ($302,000),  Clean 
(N.Y.)  Times-Herald  ($507,000)  and  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  ($000,000).  In  addition.  Prudential  owns  common  stock 
in  the  Nem  York  Tinu'S,  valued  at  $7.5  million;  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  valued  at  $31,000,  and  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting,  worth 
$2  million.  Mortgage  loans  for  buildings  have  been  made  to  28 
clients  in  printing  and  publi.shing.  Chuck  Houghton,  press  re¬ 
lations  officer,  said  Prudential’s  interest  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  repre.sented  a  “verj'  small  part  of  Prudential’s  total  invest¬ 
ments.” 

•  *  • 

Army  recruits.  Bigger  budgets  for  recruitment  ads  are  riding 
on  the  Army’s  massive  tv-radio  campaign.  If  the  $10.6  million 
effort  by  N.  W.  Ayer  is  successful,  the  Army  plans  to  spend 
$24.8  million — $9  million  of  it  for  paid  broadcast  time — during 
this  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  about  $3  million  in  recent 
years.  The  Air  Force  which  had  its  budget  raised  to  $2  million 
in  1971  wants  to  spend  $6.9  million  in  1972  to  attract  volunteers. 
The  Marines — the  only  service  to  mention  newspapers  for  a 
schedule  of  paid  ads — is  planning  to  go  from  a  level  of  $700,000 
to  $7.3  million  next  year.  The  Nax'j'  usually  does  not  buy  ad 
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space.  The  sudden  interest  in  paid  recruitment  ads  comes  from 
President  Nixon’s  commitment  to  an  all-volunteer  Army. 

*  •  * 

Briefs.  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research  Inc.  has  been 
sold  again,  this  time  to  Computing  and  Software  Inc.  The  firm 
has  l)een  with  National  Student  Marketing  Corp.  since  1969.  .  .  . 
Memo  from  Larry  Herman,  vp-sales-marketing,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Indepeyulent,  asks,  “Who  says  advertisers 
aren’t  using  comics  to  sell — to  really  move  merchandise?”  Clipped 
to  his  note  is  the  February  28  Sunday  comic  section  containing 
15  adv'ertisers — 13  of  them  local.  The  other  two  were  Wrigley 
and  a  dealer  listing  ad  from  Ideal  Toy.  All  of  the  ads  ran  across 
the  width  of  the  page  in  narrow  strips  between  the  comic 
features.  .  .  .  The  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  issue  the  first  in  a  series  of  studies  and  reports  that  bring 
together  the  various  arguments  in  favor  of  full  service  agen¬ 
cies  at  the  March  18  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  on  “How  the  Changing  Needs  of  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Are  Being  Met.”  The  first  study,  a  hardhitting  at¬ 
tack  on  boutiques,  media  buying  services,  house  agencies  and 
other  do-it-yourself  systems  is  written  by  John  Monsarrat,  re¬ 
tired  account  exec  for  J.  Walter  Thompson.  He  says  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  some  advertisers  have  dropped  full  service 
shops  is  a  “frustrated  desire  to  succeed  in  the  agency  business 
themselv'es.”  He  lists  10  arguments  in  favor  of  full-service  over 
what  he  calls  “piecemealism”. 


General  Foods  adding 
papers  in  media  mix 


Shake  ’n  Bake,  a  bread  crumb 
l)roduct  made  by  General  Foods 
Corp.,  will  be  heavily  promoted 
in  newspapers  in  30  markets 
this  Spring. 

Archa  O.  Knowlton,  director 
of  media  services.  General 
Foods,  disclosed  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  Thursday 
(March  11)  to  members  of  New 
Yoik  Chapter,  .\merican  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New'spaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  said  it  was  one 
of  the  first  “continuous  news¬ 
paper  campaigns”  to  be  run  by 
his  company  in  a  long  spell. 
General  Foods  tends  to  use 
newspapers  just  to  introduce 
new  products,  he  noted. 

Knowlton  told  the  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  campaign  money 
allocated  to  promoting  Shake  ’n 
Bake  in  newspapers  was  com¬ 
ing  out  of  broadcast  budgets. 
More  significantly,  he  said,  the 
campaign  represented  a  change 
in  the  media  strategy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  toward  a  greater 
media  balance  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  broadcast. 

He  said  the  Shake  ’n  Bake 
ads  will  l)e  small  space  inser¬ 
tions  running  every  other  week 
for  26  weeks. 

The  representatives  were 
urged  by  Knowlton  to  pass  word 
on  to  their  publishers  that  the 
success  of  this  promotion  de¬ 
pended  a  great  deal  on  their 
cooperation.  By  this,  he  said  he 
meant  placement  of  the  ads  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  highest 
readership  opportunity  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Often,  he  said,  newspapers 


give  national  advertisers  poor 
positioning  on  pages  where  ads 
are  buried  next  to  “highly  com¬ 
petitive  intrusive  ads.”  Less 
clutter,  he  feels,  would  help  the 
campaign’s  chances  for  success. 

Knowlton,  who  is  ending  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  .Advertisers 
newspaper  relations  committee, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  four  years. 
He  said  there  still  was  much  to 
be  done. 


Food  outs  for  pupers 

Distribution  has  l)een  com- 
l)leted  on  the  1971  edition  of 
the  Kwikee  Food  Cut  System, 
containing  9,170  product  illus¬ 
trations  for  advertising  layouts. 
The  system  is  distributed  by 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
111. 

• 

Shepard  at  ANP.4 

Moon  astronaut  .Alan  B. 
Shepard  Jr.  will  address  the 
58th  annual  dinner  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  .ANP.A,  on 
Tuesday,  April  20,  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-.Astoria  Hotel. 


Grave  puii 

Quotation  from  the  (B.C.) 
Columbian  March  2,  1971:  “Due 
to  staff  shortage  grave  digging 
has  l)een  carried  out  by  a  skele¬ 
ton  crew.” 
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Teams  of  specialists  cross 
borders  of  old  news  beats 


By  Van  Pritohartt  Jr. 

City  Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Increasing  complexity  of  the  because  of  some  other  issue.  But  plans  to  begin  the  team  system 
news  is  causing  some  newspa-  this  keeps  the  teams  informed  in  April  is  Robert  Early  of  the 
pers  to  junk  the  classic  beat  on  their  subjects.  Arizona  Republic,  who  was 

system  of  deploying  reporters  “Yes,  this  takes  more  man-  chairman  of  the  meeting, 

geographically,  in  favor  of  power,”  said  one  proponent  of  One  of  the  big  team  advant- 
teams  of  specialists  who  cross  the  team  system.  “But,  really,  ages  is  a  tendency  for  new  re- 
the  borders  of  the  old  beat  it’s  the  complexity  of  today’s  porters  to  learn  faster  under 
boundaries  to  pursue  fields  of  news  that  takes  the  extra  man-  this  system,  when  exposed  to 
specialty.  power,  because  it  requires  moi’e  concentrated  doses  of  the  sub- 

There  was  enthusiasm  for  the  specialization.” 
idea  in  a  meeting  of  city  editors 
of  18  large  newspapers  recently 
in  Phoenix.  One  of  the  papers 
represented  had  made  the  shift, 
another  is  trying  it  partially, 
and  another  is  planning  it  in 
April.  More  of  the  city  editors 
hope  to  try  it  soon,  and  discus¬ 
sion  showed  that  many  think 
the  change  may  become  a  major 
trend. 

Participants  in  the  seminar 
( February  24-27 )  represented 
newspapers  ranging  from  To¬ 
ronto  and  Boston  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Phoenix.  It  was  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the 
group  which  first  convened  at 
Cincinnati  last  year  and  agreed 
to  have  no  speakers.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  is  the  primary 
goal. 

Some  overlap 

The  city  editors  didn’t  ex¬ 
press  doubt  about  benefits  of  the 
team  plan,  but  questioned 
whether  it  can  be  put  into  effect 
without  increasing  the  manpow¬ 
er  requirement. 

There  may  be  some  reporter 
overlap — say,  when  a  City 
Council  meeting  draws  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  one  team  be- 
cau.se  of  a  pollution  issue  and  a 
representative  of  another  team 


ject  they’re  covering — rather 
than  having  their  attention  split 
among  a  variety  of  subjects 
that  happen  to  crop  up  within 
the  geographical  confines  of  a 
beat  as  traditionally  defined. 

A  problem  is  finding  staffers 
is  projected  who  are  capable  of  being  team 
because  of  the  team  system  leaders.  This  may  limit  the 
offering  greater  flexibility  in  number  of  teams, 
reassigning  reporters.  Even  un-  Each  team  has  some  special 
der  the  beat  system  a  reporter  study  or  special  report  projects 
a  beat  where  news  is  slow  in  the  works  within  its  specialty 
will  be  given  some  additional  field  all  the  time.  This  feature 
assignments;  but  it  is  contended  was  especially  attractive  to  the 
that  the  team  system  makes  city  editors,  who  reported 
shifting  assignment  easier,  fast-  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
er,  more  automatic.  to  come  up  with  manpower  fiom 

A  team  may  consist  of  three  their  conventional  beats  for  spe- 
or  more  reporters,  with  one  of  cial  projects, 
them  serving  as  the  leader  (at 

premium  pay).  He  keeps  up  ‘Depth’  or  ‘length’ 

with  wha^s  going  on  in  his  Incidentally,  the  city  editors 
team  s  field  of  specialty,  and  consistently  avoided  using  the 
schedules  work  hours  and  term  “in  depth”  applied  to  such 
makes  assignments  for  his  team  stories— except  in  one  instance 
member,  including  himself.  An  when  one  member  observed  that 
attractive  feature  is  that  it  jt  too  often  means  “in  length” 
saves  the  city  editor  a  lot  of  agreed.  As  one  partici- 

pant  said,  “We  have  been  de- 
The  team  system  is  not  so  luded  with  big  think  pieces.” 
inflexible  that  reporters  can  t  be  •  . 

pulled  from  it  when  most  of  the  Ge^rally  the  participants 
staff  has  to  be  shuffled  to  cover  ^  any  space  windfalls 

a  disaster.  Also,  the  system  is  their  papers  just  now.  Space 

flexible.  Change  may  be  made  running  increasingly  tight, 

as  new  agencies  pop  up  and  and  one  of  the  reasons,  is  publi- 
have  to  be  covered,  said  Fred  increasing  amounts  of 

Hartmann  of  the  Wilmhigton  Ji’  ^nc  u  ing  aga  e  ists  of 
(Dela.)  Mor^img  News.  divorced 

sentenced  in  court,  etc.,  as  well 

Some  outside  the  system  ns  detail  on  actions  of  suburban 


Fred  Hartmann 


Brown 


Wa  Iton 


One  of  the  ^BesV  advertisers  of  the  year 
FmsT  National  Bank  of 


Gainesville,  Fla 


RiSt 


fiNMwrr»»r\  tHvn% 


(This  is  tht‘  first  of  st*voral  benefits  offered  by  F'irst 
reports  that  Editor  &  Publish-  National, 
er  will  carry  on  the  “Li  BEST" 

newspaper  advertisements  of  Appear  weekly 

1970  which  were  selected  bv  the  j.  ^  ^  xu  i 

International  Newspaper  '  Ad-  ^ of  the  ads, 
vertisiiiK  Executives)  \vhl(^  appear  weekly  in 

the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sim, 

The  idea  that  a  bank  can  is  carefully  timed.  Though 
merchandise  its  services  an  auto  loan  ad  appears 
the  same  way  that  a  de-  once  each  month,  most 
partment  store  does  has  other  merchandise  is  con- 
turned  out  to  be  itrofitable  sidered  seasonal  and  play- 
for  the  First  National  ed  ui)  only  during  the  ap- 
Bank  of  Gainesville.  propriate  months. 

A  successful  .series  of  The  campaign  has  taken 
full  page  ads  centers  on  on  a  personality  aimed  at 
getting  the  reader  interest-  convincing  the  reader  that 
ed  in  buying  an  item  of  the  bank  recognizes  his 
merchandise.  Then  the  ads  wants  and  needs.  The  bank 
tell  how  easily  the  purchase  is  trying  to  protect  the  im- 
can  be  made  with  a  loan  age  that  it  functions  with- 
from  First  National.  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere 

New'  cars,  boats,  home  and,  because  of  this,  it  is 
improvements,  and  many  ea.sy  to  do  business  there, 
more  are  featured  in  a  Bank  .services,  such  as 
series  of  eye-catching  pho-  checking  and  savings  ac- 
tographs  which  dominate  counts,  are  adverti.sed  in 
the  iiage.  Short  headlines  much  the  same  manner  as  ented  bank  personnel,  have  night.  Sun  photographer 

and  brief  body  copy  elabor-  installment  loans.  created  a  need  for  the  ex-  Tommy  Lewis  takes  the 

ate  on  the  photographs  and  “The  ads  have  been  pansion  which  is  being  photographs, 

differentiate  this  bank  from  largely  responsible  for  a  $6  planned  by  the  bank  for  “We  don’t  think  that 

others  by  playing  up  the  million  increase  in  deposits  next  year.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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IDEAS  DISCUSSED — Jim  Weeks,  left,  adverlislng  sales  manager, 
Gainesville  Sun,  and  Tommy  Lewis,  center.  Sun  photographer,  dis¬ 
cuss  advertising  Ideas  with  L.  K.  Cannon,  vIcepresIdent  In  charge  of 
business  development,  First  National  Bank  of  Gainesville,  Fla. 


I 


B 


As  news  is  made,  the  Post  news 
team  is  on  it.  So  you  get  the  printed 
news  first  each  morning  in  the  Post. 
Space  shots,  Washington  news, 
problems  and  progress  locally, 
nationally  and  internationally;  all  reach 
you  first  in  the  Houston  Post. 

We’re  proud  of  our  "first” 
reputation  in  news  gathering  and  news 
presentation.  And  we  were  especially 
proud  of  another  first  when  Astronaut 
Shepard  and  the  Apollo  14  crew 
took  miniature  copies  of  seven  historic 
Post  front  pages*  to  the  moon 
with  them. 

In  Space  —  as  in  Houston  — 
the  Post  Gets  There  First. 


The 

Houston 
Post 


We  Get  There  First 


‘The  front  pages  were  "Alan  Shepard  First 
Man  In  Space"  (May  6,  1961);  "NASA  To 
Build  Space  Center  At  Clear  Lake"  (September 
20.  1961);  "Boy,  That  Was  A  Fireball"  (John 
Glenn.  February  21,  1962);  "JFK  Assassinated” 
(November  22,  1963);  "Ike  Now  Belongs 
To  History”  (March  25.  1969);  ‘Neil  Walks 
The  Moon”  (July  21,  1969). 


/■ 


‘Best  ad’ 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


getting  the  bank’s  name  be¬ 
fore  the  i)ublic  is  good 
enough,”  Weeks  said. 
“\ye’re  telling  them  why 
this  bank  has  more  to  of¬ 
fer.” 

.S^ndiralrd  S<‘rvi«-o 

The  bank  has  been  using 
the  full  page  format  since 
1964.  Not  only  have  the 
ads  won  several  national 
awards,  but  Weeks  has 
taken  his  ideas  and  ex- 
j)anded  them  into  a  syndi¬ 
cated  bank  advertising  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  campaign  was  cited 
once  before  in  internation¬ 
al  competition  when  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  toji 
15  ad  ideas  of  the  year  in 
1967.  It  has  also  twice  won 
the  best  financial  series 
award  for  the  Sun  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  was  named  one  of 
the  top  three  ad  ideas  by 
the  National  Newspaper 
Association  for  1970. 

Cannon  and  Weeks  plan 
the  ads  from  three  to  six 


months  before  they  ajipear. 
Only  the  exceptional  ads 
are  repeated,  and  then  only 
after  waiting  several 
months. 

“We’ve  considered 
changing  the  ad,”  Cannon 
said,  “but  we  don’t  want  to 
quit  a  winner.” 

• 

APME  takes  poll 
on  news  barriers 
in  U.S.  agencies 

Had  any  run-ins  with  news 
souice.s  on  the  Fedeial  beat 
lately? 

Are  your  paper’s  relations 
with  U.  S.  government  officials 
good,  fair  or  poor? 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  is  pol¬ 
ling  member  editors  on  these 
and  other  questions  to  see  how 
much  difficulty  I’eporters  are 
having  getting  news  from  fed¬ 
eral  officers  across  the  country. 

ME’s  are  asked  whether  they 
or  their  I'eporters  have  ever 
cited  the  Fi'eedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Law,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  about  three  years  ago,  in 
attempting  to  get  information. 


More  debate 
among  editors 
encouraged 

Time  for  more  shop-talk  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  being  allotted  in  the 
))rogram  at  the  Shoreham  Ho¬ 
tel,  Washington,  April  13-16. 

ASNE  President  Newbold 
Noyes,  Washington  Star,  said 
debate  of  controversial  points  in 
committee  reports  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion. 

“This  is  the  way  they  used  to 
do  it  in  the  old  days,”  Noyes 
said.  “We  hope  this  will  liven 
things  up,  and  also  provide 
guidance  for  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.” 

Program  chairman  I.  William 
Hill,  Washington  Star,  said 
some  possible  topics  for  floor 
debate  will  be  suggested  to 
members  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  society’s  Bulletin. 

Already  scheduled  for  a 
formal  debate  is  a  session  on 
Thursday  afternoon  in  which 
two  teams  of  editors  will  square 
off.  Hill  said  the  “battling  per¬ 
sonalities”  will  be  Creed  Black, 


Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Don 
Carter,  Hackensack  Record; 
Robert  P.  Clark,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  J.  Edward 
Murray,  Arizoiia  Republic; 
John  Quinn,  Gannett  Newsi)a- 
jjers,  Rochester;  and  Thomas 
Winship,  Boston  Globe. 

Hill  said  another  session  will 
feature  a  discussion  of  the  state 
of  womanhood.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Gloria  Steinem, 
a  leader  in  the  Women’s  Lib 
movement,  and  Pearl  Bailey, 
the  entertainer. 

Panels  on  science,  youth,  the 
environment,  space  and  economy 
akso  are  planned. 


Talbot  ill  PR  firm 

Schlessinger  &  Associates, 
advertising  agency  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  jmb- 
lic  relations  division  headed  by 
Andrew  H.  Talbot,  a  former 
promotion  manager  and  public 
affairs  director  of  the 
Sacramento  Union.  Talbot  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  promotion 
manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  the  Xews-Call  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  the  Xeiv  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  For  five  years  he  was 
public  relations  director  of 
Pabst  Brewing  Company. 


Design /  Engineering /  Construction  Management 


The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 


We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today. 


All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  our 
Lou  Durant— with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short— a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm. 

It's  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


we  speak  your  language 

LOCKWOOD  GRCeNB 

NEW  YORK  /  SPARTANBURG  /  ATLANTA 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (2 1 2)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 
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'Bud*  Zuimmal^ 
the  Mod  Admiral 
and  Hk  Lady. 

It’s  easy  to  look  at  a  man  and  see  just  his 
job.  “Bud”  Zumwalt  has  been  making  a  lot 
of  news  lately,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  author  of  scores  of  “Z-grams” 
relaxing  Navy  regulations  against  every¬ 
thing  from  beards  to  beer. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  Zumwalt  story, 
as  Parade  readers  will  learn  when  they  open 
the  March  14  issue  to  Lloyd  Shearer’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.— The  Mod 
Admiral  and  His  Lady.” 

They’ll  read  about  a  young  Navy  lieuten¬ 
ant  who  married  a  beautiful  Russian  emi¬ 
gre  in  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

About  how  he  became  C.N.O.,  and  she  be¬ 


came  his  “secret  weapon”  in  his  campaign 
to  spare  other  Navy  families  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  nonsense  they  went  through. 

It’s  the  kind  of  story  that  appeals  to 
Parade’s  young  readers  as  well  as  its  older 
ones,  by  humanizing  one  of  the  important 
issues  of  the  day.  That’s  one  big  reason  why 
30  million  people  reach  for  Parade  every 
week  in  94  fine  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast. 


Postal  rate 
proceedings 
set  March  29 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission 
has  scheduled  a  prehearing  con- 
feience  March  29  to  i)lan  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  proposed  increase  in 
postal  rates  and  fees. 

The  conference  will  bepin  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  main  hearing 
room  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  F.  Street,  between  7th 
and  8th  Streets,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C. 

In  its  conference  notice,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  said 
the  presiding  officer  shall  con¬ 
duct  the  proceedings  with  the 
view  of  beginning  hearings 
April  19. 

Phase  I  of  these  hearings  is 
expected  to  consist  of  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  Po.st 
Office  Department’s  direct  case 
followed  by  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  Department  witne.sses. 
The  Post  Office  Dei)artment,  has 
filled  a  request  for  a  .$1.45  bil¬ 
lion  increase  in  ])ostal  rates  and 
fees  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
including  a  steep  boost  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  (newsi)aper)  rates. 


buying 

Boston 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

DjiIji  over  IMOOO  /  Sunday  owrr  105.003 

Represenfed  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbce,  Inc. 


Winfrey  Neuman  Blonston  Rensberger 

Conservation  series 
wins  $1,000  for  four 


Among  the  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  prehearing  con¬ 
ference  will  be  methods  that 
might  be  adopted  to  expedite 
the  proceeding  and  to  provide 
for  a  full,  fair  and  complete 
hearing  for  all  of  the  parties 
and  the  public.  As  a  guideline, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
said  all  parties  were  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  define  the  issues;  to 
make  stipulations,  admissions  or 
concessions  as  to  evidence;  to 
take  steps  to  minimize  irrele¬ 
vant  and  repetitious  evidence; 
and  to  disclose  the  number, 
identity  and  qualifications  of 
witnesses  and  the  nature  of 
their  testimony. 

Forty-nine  petitions  of  inter¬ 
vention,  representing  hundreds 
of  users  of  all  classes  of  mail, 
were  approved. 

On  the  list  are  the  Ameiican 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (Stanford  Smith),  Dow 
.Jones  &  Co.  (.John  A.  Mc- 
Guinn),  F’airchild  Publications 
(Richaid  Lynch  and  Henry 
Zwinner),  Grit  Publishing  Co. 
(Ralph  R.  Cranmer),  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association  (Wil¬ 
liam  Canfield). 

.Also:  International  Labor 

Press  .Association  (John  M. 
Barry),  National  Newspaper 
Association  (William  G.  Mul¬ 
len),  New.sweek  Inc.  (Gibson 
McCabe  and  Roger  A.  Clark), 
Time  Inc.  (Lawrence  E.  Lay- 
bourne  and  Justin  R.  Wolf), 
Twin  Coast  Newspapers  (Eric 
Ridder  Jr.),  and  Whitney  Publi¬ 
cations. 


Newsman’s  zoo 

The  administration  building 
at  the  Indianapolis  Zoo  has  been 
named  the  Lowell  Nussbaum 
Center  in  honor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  columnist  who 
w'as  a  leader  in  developing  the 
local  zoo.  Nussbaum,  spearhead¬ 
ed  the  initial  drive  to  establish 
the  zoo  in  1955  and  a  public 
fund  campaign  produced  gifts 
of  more  than  $1  million. 


Four  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porters  will  share  the  $1,000 
first  prize  in  the  1970  Meeman 
Conservation  Aw'ards  for  news¬ 
paper  writing. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsor  of  the  awards,  to¬ 
taling  $5,000  annually,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
announced  the  winners: 

Gary  Blonston,  Ladd  Neu¬ 
man,  Boyce  Rensberger  and  Lee 
Winfrey  for  their  report — 
“1970s:  The  Peril  and  the 
Promise” — dealing  with  numer¬ 
ous  facets  of  ecology  and  con¬ 
servation  months  before  the 
words  became  daily  talk. 

Second  prize  of  $750  to  Don 
Wright,  Miami  News  cartoon¬ 
ist,  for  “highly  sensitive  prob¬ 
ing  of  a  highly  sensitive  sub¬ 
ject.”  His  cartoons  stayed  close 
to  the  breaking  news  on  pollu¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  sea. 

$500  to  C.  Thomas  Hardin, 
photographer  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  notably  for  his  studies 
of  Okefenokee  Swamp,  a  wilder¬ 
ness  conserved. 

$500  to  Perry  Riddle,  Chicago 
Daily  News  photographer, 
whose  camera  captured  conser¬ 
vation  news  throughout  the 
year,  ranging  from  studies  of  a 
butterfly  in  the  metropolitan  en¬ 
vironment  to  action  photos  of 


“The  Fox” — a  character  whose 
personal  attacks  on  corporate 
polluters  made  front  page 
news. 

$500  to  Harold  Hornstein  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  for  consistent  work  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  through 
editorials. 

$500  to  be  shared  equally  by 
David  Brown,  Randy  Cochran, 
Carl  West,  and  Sigman  Byrd,  of 
the  Kentucky  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  Covington.  Their  chance 
discovery  of  a  polluted  river  ac¬ 
complished  a  good  start  on  a 
clean-up. 

$250  to  Fred  Jones,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  for  articles  cap¬ 
tioned  “The  Battle  to  Save  the 
Susquehanna  River.” 

$250  to  James  Herzog,  Akron 
Deacon  Journal,  for  articles  on 
“Our  Ravaged  Land”,  which  are 
expected  to  help  stiffen  Ohio 
laws  on  strip  mining. 

$250  to  Cary  Stiff,  Denver 
Post,  for  the  series,  “How  Colo¬ 
rado  Destroys  a  Beautiful 
River”. 

$250  to  Patrick  R.  Cullen,  W. 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  for 
“Paradise  in  Peril”,  an  expose 
of  U.  S.  Engineers’  practices  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
President  Nixon  later  ordered 
the  project  halted. 

$250  to  Dale  Burk,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian,  whose  sto¬ 
ries  brought  improvements  in 
forestry,  mining,  and  game  and 
fish  resources. 


Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 


New  daily  for  Ottawa 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Pierre  Peladeau,  publisher  of 
two  French-language  morning 
tabloids  in  Quebec  province, 
plans  to  start  a  third,  similar 
daily  in  Ottawa  by  September. 

Peladeau,  who  already  pub¬ 
lishes  Le  Jojimal  de  Montreal 
and  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  said 
the  newspaper  will  be  called  Le 
Journal  de  Hull-Ottawa  and  it 
will  concentrate  on  a  strong 
sports  section  and  local  news 
coverage.  An  initial  circulation 
of  betw'een  15,000  and  20,000 
is  anticipated. 
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autoreader 


.  .  .  or  500  classified  ads  per  hour.  The  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  field  proven  in  production 
operations  of  leading  newspapers,  actually  does  the  work  of  20  TTS  keyboard  operators  . . . 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Simply  stated,  it  optically  reads  the  writer’s  or  ad-taker’s  original 
keystrokes  and  incorporates  all  normal  editing  and  typesetting  functions  at  an  assured 
accuracy  of  less  than  3  mistakes  for  every  10,000  characters. 

The  AUTOREADER  is  real.  You  can  have  delivery  within  three  months.  The  day  it  arrives  is 
the  day  you’ll  begin  to  break  the  age-old  bottleneck  of  manual  composition  input.  Send  for 
our  fully  detailed  brochure,  or  call.  Right  now. 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


Specialist  teams 

(('iintiiincd  fnnii  /wr.f/e  lo) 

suburban  coverage  than  circula¬ 
tion  would  now  justify — maybe 
15  percent  of  staff  time  for 
eight  percent  of  the  circulation. 
This  siiueezes  manpower  but  is 
viewed  as  an  im|)ortant  invest¬ 
ment. 

Sflliiis  pap»“r>  l«»  l^lack^ 

Selling  7netroi)olitan  newspa¬ 
pers  to  substantial  numbers  of 
blacks  is  difficult  even  in  the 
big  northern  cities,  the  city  edi¬ 
tors  agreed.  They  know  this 
from  glancing  at  sales  figures 
for  certain  heavily  black  areas 
in  their  cities.  But  only  a  few 
papers  have  specific  figures  on 
black  sales  and  how  they  are 
trending. 

Some  of  the  city  editors  felt 
that  .seeing  how  sales  to  blacks 
relate  to  news  events  and  cover¬ 
age  might  give  some  added  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problem  of  the 
black  market. 

Many  of  the  city  editors  also 
would  like  to  see  more  studies 
bi-eaking  down  circulation  by 
age  groups  and  economic  levels. 
The  information  could  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  this  year’s  new  cen¬ 
sus  reports  to  give  a  breakdown 
on  the  non-subscribers  who  are 
potential  customers. 

To  get  news  of  the  ghetto  a 
reporter  with  a  beard  may  have 
some  advantages  over  one  who 
looks  like  a  banker,  the  city  edi¬ 
tors  agreed,  but  they  showed 
more  concern  than  appreciation 
for  highly  activist  reporters. 

Codes  of  ethics 

Some  of  the  papers  rep¬ 
resented  have  a  written  code  of 
ethics  saying  that  reporters  will 
not.  among  other  things,  be  in- 
volvetl  in  activist  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  trend  is  for  more  pa- 
pei’s  to  adopt  such  written 
codes,  in  some  cases  drawn  up 
by  employe-management  com¬ 


mittees.  And  .some  city  editors 
favored  e.xtending  the  codes  so 
far  as  to  keep  reporters  from 
wearing  political  buttons  or 
working  for  a  political  party, 
even  when  off  duty.  There  was 
disagreement  on  whether  a 
newspaper  should  or  could  for¬ 
bid  off-duty  political  activity  by 
employes. 

At  any  rate,  the  principal 
concern  was  over  possible  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  activist  reporter, 
who  might  utilize  his  identity 
with  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
to  get  an  interview  for  an  un¬ 
derground  paper,  or  have  some 
other  such  conflict  of  interest. 

Some  of  the  papers  have  ex- 
pei'ienced  reporter  unrest  re¬ 
sulting  in  demands  far  afield 
of  the  usual  lal>or  demands.  In 
one  case,  reporters  demanded 
the  right  to  see  their  story  and 
head  in  j)roof  before  it  went  in 
the  paper;  some  wanted  six 
days  a  month  company  time  to 
work  on  “their  own  thing,” 
which  presumably  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  paper. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  con¬ 
frontations,  it  was  generally 
agreed  is  for  the  city  editor  to 
keep  in  good  personal  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  reporters.  For 
example,  one  city  editor  takes 
each  of  his  reporters  to  lunch 
privately  at  least  once  a  year. 
Some  regularly  invite  young  re¬ 
porters  to  visit  editors’  meet¬ 
ings  or  spend  a  day  at  the  city 
desk  seeing  how  things  work. 

City  editors  participating: 

John  Brehl,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Alfred  Monahan,  Boston 
(ilobe. 

Van  Pritchartt  Jr.,  Memphis 
Press.l^cim  itar. 

Robert  Wills,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Lawrence  Connor,  I ndianapo- 
lis  Star 

Wendell  Trogdon,  I ndianapol- 
is  \ews. 

Harold  Schellkopf,  Columbus 


Parade  reports  hefty 
gains  in  1st  quarter 

A  gain  of  60.4  ad  pages  has  given  Patacle  magazine  52% 
more  advertising  dollars  in  the  fir.st  quarter  of  1971  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  according  to  Ed  Dolan, 
public  relations  director. 

Advei’tising  pages  went  from  141.5  in  1970  to  201.9  in 
1971.  Ad  revenue  for  the  sjime  first  quaiTer  period  went 
from  .$9,075,393  to  $13,852,000. 

The  sizeable  increases  put  Parade  within  easy  reach  of 
topping  last  year’s  page  and  revenue  mark,  which  was  the 
best  since  1959.  In  1970,  Parade  carried  571  ad  pages  for 
$38.3  million. 

While  a  sub.stjintial  part  of  the  increase  this  quarter  is 
the  result  of  the  ban  on  broadcast  cigaret  advertising,  there 
were  al.so  .several  new  non-tobacco  accounts  in  the  supple¬ 
ment.  The.se  include  Formica  Floor  Shine,  Carnation  Hot 
Cocoa  Mix,  Hunt  We.sson-Big  John,  Efferdent  Tablets, 
Vivarin,  and  McCormick-Spices. 


Dispatch. 

Robert 

Enquirer. 


Harrod,  Cincinnati 
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ASSOCIATES 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


Graydo  Decamp,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Robert  Early,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic. 

William  Brown,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times. 

Pat  Ordovensky,  Dayton 
Jon  7'n  al-H  e  raid. 

Irving  Krarsow,  Hartford 
Courant. 

Will  Fehr,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune. 

Jerry  Cahill,  Deseret  Mews 
(Salt  Lake  City). 

William  Werley,  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

Fred  Hartmann,  Wilmington 
Morning  Neu's. 

Dale  Walton,  Tucsoii  Daily 
Citizen. 

• 

Public  participation 
in  press  advocated 

John  Hohenberg,  a  Columbia 
University  journalism  profes¬ 
sor,  makes  four  proposals  for 
the  democratic  reform  of  news¬ 
papers. 

In  his  514-page  book,  “Free 
Press/ Free  People”  published 
by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  Hohenberg  recommends 
that  newspapers: 

—  establish  regional  press 
councils  to  arbitrate  conflict  be¬ 
tween  press  and  public,  and  be¬ 
tween  press  and  government. 

—  diversify  the  membership 
of  their  boards  of  directors  to 
include  repre.sentatives  of  the 
average  newspaper-reading 
public. 

—  add  to  their  staffs  of  re¬ 
porters  “public  correspondents” 
who  gather  and  communicate 
the  views  of  the  general  public 
and  of  minority  groups. 

—  encourage  confrontations 
between  themselves  and  the 
public  through  meetings  similar 
to  corporate  stockholder  meet¬ 
ings. 


Readers  get 
error  report 
form  in  paper 

The  Didianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  Mews  have  ex¬ 
panded  a  program  designed  to 
assure  fairness  and  accuracy  of 
news  reporting. 

Readers  are  asked  to  report 
inaccuracies  and  errors  to  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam,  using  a  special  form  that 
runs  in  the  papers. 

For  almo.st  five  years,  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Star 
and  the  News  has  mailed  out 
about  100  letters  per  month, 
over  Pulliam’s  signature,  to 
persons  or  organizations  whose 
names  wei*e  mentioned  in  sto¬ 
ries  selected  at  random.  With 
the  letter  was  a  clip  of  the 
story  and  a  short  form  with  five 
questions : 

W’as  the  story  accurate?  Was 
it  complete?  Were  there  any 
typographical  errors  or  words 
spelled  wrong?  Was  the  heading 
fair  and  accurate?  Do  you  have 
any  comments? 

A  po.stage  paid  envelope  was 
included  for  return  of  the  form. 
Response  to  the  letters  has  been 
good,  with  better  than  60%  of 
the  questionnaires  being  re¬ 
turned  with  comments  and  cor¬ 
rections. 

Pulliam  realized  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  readers  was 
being  surveyed  through  the 
mailings,  so  a  similar  form  was 
developed  for  running  in  the 
papers.  Now  any  reader  can 
quickly  and  easily  call  attention 
to  any  error  or  inaccuracy. 

The  announcement  said  the 
form  is  not  a  substitute  for  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor. 
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liyiQ*—  Need  proofs  of  advertising  pages  in  a 
hurry?  In  quantity?  Before  you  go  to 
metal?  For  pennies  each? 

You  can  get  all  this  with  the  new  Kodak 
Photomechanical  Transfer  Process  (PMT). 

With  PMT  materials,  you  have  two  routes  to  quick 
proofing.  For  singles  or  small  quantities, 
use  KODAK  PMT  Reflex  Paper  to  proof  full- 
page  mechanicals  right  in  your 
vacuum  frame.  When  the 
customer  wants  a  quantity  of 
,  proofs,  use  KODAK  PMT 

-I.  Transparent  Receiver  Sheet 

2598,  as  an  intermediate  for 
diazo  proofing.  Either  way  is 
quicker  and  less  expensive 
than  other  procedures. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the 
many  advantages  of  the  PMT 
‘  Process  from  your  dealer, 

or  Kodak  TSR. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
■KV  to  read  this  advertisement. 


KoHak 

PMT  Materials 


Blu’s  youth  message: 
eloquence  in  pictures 

Bv  l^‘n»ru  illiani^on 


There’s  no  lament  for  the 
good  old  days  from  a  veteran 
news  executive  whose  picture 
editing  began  before  the  first 
man  flew  the  Atlantic  solo  and 
ended  just  before  the  first  man 
stepped  on  the  moon. 

“These  should  be  great  days 
for  the  photographer,”  declares 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  the  former 
United  P  ress  International 
newspictures  editor  and  until 
his  recent  retirement,  director 
of  special  projects. 

“The  jdiotographer  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  what’s 
happening  in  the  camera — 
though  too  many  of  them  still 
worry  more  about  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  inside  than  about  what’s 
happening  in  front  of  the 
camera.” 

Pliologruplier^  li berated 

The  “grandfather  of  arm  pit 
photography”  appreciates  tech¬ 
nology  and  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  development  that  ended 
the  days  and  nights  a  photogra¬ 
pher  went  on  assignments  look¬ 
ing  like  a  plumber  or  piano 
tuner.  The  improvements  not 
only  brought  about  a  diminution 
of  hernia  incidence  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Hal  recalls,  but  finally 
freed  the  photographer  to  do 
his  job  of  using  “mind  and  eye” 
to  produce  pictures. 

Hal  does  say  of  those  early 
years:  “We  worked  harder, 
played  harder,  and  had  more 
fun  .  .  .  there  was  more  mobil¬ 
ity,  a  great  spirit.”  He  happily 
notes  some  of  that  same  .spirit 
and  job  involvement  among  the 

AUSTRALIA'S' 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  In  Australia. 

To  kmmp  fit  touch  teith  market¬ 
ing,  advertising,  publishing  and 
graphic  arts  fit  Australia  road 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  $A16-00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Comer  Butt  &  Clis4eli  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
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young  photographers  around 
the  country  today. 

“Going  off  the  UPI  payroll 
computer”  hasn’t  meant  that 
Hal  Blumenfeld  is  just  sitting 
around  in  retirement.  He  goes 
back  down  to  the  42nd  street 
UPI  headquarters  in  connection 
with  a  Ford  Foundation  train¬ 
ing  project  and  is  deep  in  his 
own  book  with  a  light-hearted 
working  title  “My  45  Year’s  Out 
of  Focus.”  There  are  also 
speeches  and  seminars.  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  activities  are  not  new 
since  Hal  did  a  lot  of  same  for 
UPI  after  moving  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  editorship  to  director  of 
special  projects  in  1968. 

Then  there  is  “shirt  sleeve” 
consulting  planned  with  editors 
and  publishers  who  are  search¬ 
ing  for  ways  “to  .stimulate 
better  news  pictures  by  photo¬ 
graphers  and  more  effective  use 
of  pictui’es  .  .  .  not  just  more 
pictures,  better  pictures.”  He’s 
especially  interested  in  helping 
high  school  and  college  age  pho¬ 
tographers  “to  think  and  to  see 
a  picture”  and  have  some  of 
them  develop  into  good  picture 
editors. 

Need  for  appreciation 

“There’s  a  crying  need  for 
people  who  have  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  picture,”  adds  the 
picture  man  who  thinks  of  pho¬ 
tography  as  a  good  way  of  writ¬ 
ing. 

“Everyone  can  read  a  pic¬ 
ture — it’s  a  universal  language, 
an  important  language.  Photo¬ 
graphers  and  particularly  edi¬ 
tors  have  to  be  a  little  more 
eloquent.” 

Hal  laces  a  picture  conversa¬ 
tion  with  vehement  condemna¬ 
tion  of  mug  shots  and  1  column 


cuts  on  page  one  or  sprinkled 
through  the  paper.  He  declares 
any  paper  not  planning  to  use 
color  soon  had  best  “get  hep” — 
but  adds  all  color  doesn’t  have 
to  be  so  garishly  lighted  and 
contrasted  that  it  looks  like  old 
movie  sets.  A  plea  for  studying 
uses  of  subdued  color  is  added. 

The  old  whc-t’s-in-a-name 
hangup  comes  full  circle  as  Hal 
speaks  of  assorted  designations 
for  the  job  of  news  photogra¬ 
pher — reporter  with  a  camera, 
visual  communicator,  photo¬ 
journalist,  among  others.  In  a 
1970  magazine  article,  Hal  was 
leaning  toward  “visual  commu¬ 
nicator.”  That  didn’t  get  off  the 
ground.  Now  he  summarizes: 
“What’s  wrong  with  photogra¬ 
pher?” 

Often  a.sked  if  he  has  been  a 
news  photographer.  Hal’s  an¬ 
swer  is  precise,  “Hell  no,  but  I 
wish  I  had  been.”  However  he 
did  study  the  art  of  photogra¬ 
phy  “in  self  defense”  and  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  pretty  good 
amateur. 

Gallery  in  apartment 

Since  the  editor  thinks  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  seen  and  not 
filed  away  in  a  box  or  album, 
there  are  240  framed  prints 
hanging  in  the  Blumenfeld 
apartment  off  Central  Park  in 
New  York.  This  total  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  training  pi’oject 
at  UPI  saw'  little  of  him  the 
other  week.  Painters  arrived  at 
the  apartment  and  tho.se  photo¬ 
graphs  had  to  be  taken  dow'n — 
and  put  up  again.  Then  there 
was  a  pair  of  his  and  her 
typewriters  to  be  moved  around 
since  both  Hal  and  his  wife 
Gerry  are  w'orking  on  books. 
Mr.s.  Blumenfeld  started  writ¬ 
ing  humor  books  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  four  to  her  credit 
now. 

The  apartment  photo  collec¬ 
tion  includes  prints  of  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  and  other  news 
shots.  Then  there’s  a  .section  for 
husband  and  wife,  another  of 
daughter  Judith  growing  up. 


Harold  Blumenfeld 


and  more  recently  a  section  for 
two  grandchildren.  One,  six- 
year-old  Adam  Dolgins,  already 
owns  a  camera  piesented 
by  grandfather.  Three-year-old 
Eric  has  no  camera — yet. 

A  bum  New  Yorker 

Hal  Blumenfeld  is  one  of 
those  seemingly  scarce  New 
York  City  natives.  He  was  born 
in  the  city,  grew  up  in  the  city, 
and  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University.  And  he’s  al¬ 
ways  worked  in  the  city. 

A  job  as  office  boy  at  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
was  the  start  of  it  all.  That  boy 
“worked  down  to  writer”  and 
eventually  started  a  picture  de¬ 
partment  and  was  on  his  way 
through  the  years  with  Acme 
Newspictures  and  UPI. 

While  the  records  of  modern 
history  pas.sed  across  Blumen¬ 
feld  picture  desks,  the  former 
editor  is  satisfied  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  making  camera  and 
newspicture  history  along  the 
way  as  well. 

• 

NNPA  evaluation 
report  scheduled 

Members  of  a  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  views  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  program  and  scope  for 
membership  study  at  the  annual 
convention  next  June  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Wayne  F.  Kelly,  chairman, 
said  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  views  and  suggestions 
for  a  comprehensive  report,  to 
NPPA.  Kelly  resides  at  1800 
Pierce  Place,  Monterev  Park, 
Calif. 

• 

Gannett  dividend 

Directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  di- 
vident  of  12  cents  a  share,  pay¬ 
able  April  1,  1971,  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  record  March  19, 1971. 
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Nikohos  weather 


Who  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a  camera  out  on  a  day  like  this' 
Unless  you  re  a  pro,  and  your  assignment  doesn't  allow  tor  a  rain- 
check  So  you  grab  the  one  camera  that  takes  the  worst  of  the 
elements  in  its  stride. 

Nikonos  II  The  all-weather  35  by  Nikon 
Designed  for  underwater  use,  Nikonos  II  is  waterproof,  dustproof 
msists  mildew  and  fungus-even  radioactive  dust  It  has  been 
dropped  in  snow,  sand  and  mud,  dunked  in  arctic  seas  and  tropical 
rice  paddies -and  has  come  up  shooting  every  time  To  clean  it 
you  simpiv  rinse  it  under  a  faucet 

\et,  Nikonos  II  is  as  compact  and  fast-handling  as  any  fine  35,  and 
more  versatile  than  you  d  imagine  Shutter  speeds  range  from  1/  30th 
second  to  l/500th  plus  B,  with  X  and  FP  synch  The  advance  lever 
also  serves  for  releasing  the  shuttec  In  fact,  you  can  make  all 
settings  and  adjustments  with  gloves  on 
Furthermore,  Nikonos  II  accepts  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses: 
35rnm  f2  5,  80mm  f4  and  underwater  28mm  f3.5  Accessories  include 
close-up  outfit,  flash  unit,  action  viewfinders,  lens  hoods,  filters  etc 
Why  risk  your  regular  equipment  when  the  going  gets  rough 
Take  the  Nikonos  II  and  be  sure  you  II  come  back  with  the  picture  — 
and  with  your  camera  intact' 

Price  IS  $195  with  35mm  f2  5  lens  See  your 
Nikon  dealer,  or  write  for  details,  Nikon 
Inc  ,  Carden  Cit\,  ,N  \  11530  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc 
(In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  PQ  ) 

NIKONOS  II 


What  kind  of  pictur 

A 


tragic 


revealing 


well-rounded 


UPi  photographers  captured  all  these  prize  she 
last  year.  And  UPI  subscribers  received  them  all.  Did  ' 
publication  and  your  readers  get  the  picti 
Don’t  miss  out  on  the  best  of  ’71.  Get  in  touch  with  ' 


explosive 


rab  readers? 


% 

competitive 


dramatic 


tearful 


timely 
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Regional  Executive  or  nearest  UPl  bureau— now. 
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3  Detroit  Free  Press 
editors  are  promoted 

Promotions  of  three  Detroit 
Free  Press  news  executives  be¬ 
come  effective  April  1 : 

Frank  Angelo,  managing:  ed¬ 
itor  since  1955,  will  be  associate 
executive  editor,  a  new  position 
in  which  he  will  work  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Derick  Daniels  on 
news  policy  and  with  publisher 
Lee  Hills  on  public  affairs.  He 
will  continue  his  signed  column. 

Neal  Shine,  a  native  of  De¬ 
troit  and  city  editor  since  1965, 
will  Ije  managing  editor,  report¬ 
ing  to  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Kurt  Luedtke  and  sharing 
with  him  day  to  day  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  paper’s  news  oper- 
ation.s  and  staff. 

Walker  Lundy,  a  reporter 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Free  Press  for  the  past  three 
years,  succeeds  Shine  as  city 
editor. 

Angelo,  a  native  Detroiter,  is 
a  19.14  graduate  of  Wayne  State 
University.  He  joined  the  Free 
Press  in  1941,  after  seven  years 
in  the  sports  department  of  the 
Detroit  Neivs. 

Shine  is  a  1952  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Detroit.  He 
joined  the  Free  Press  in  1950  as 
a  reporter. 

Lundy  was  born  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Florida.  He 
joined  the  Free  Press  staff  in 
1968  as  a  reporter  after  four 
years  as  a  reporter  on  the  At¬ 
lanta  Jonnal. 


She’s  agency  veep  noM' 

Enid  S.  Futterman  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Grey 
Advertising  Inc.  She  joined  the 
agency  in  1964  as  a  copywriter. 
After  obtaining  a  scholarship 
from  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Women,  she 
graduated  from  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege,  obtaining  an  AB  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  Haden — promoted  to 
city  circulation  manager  of 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  \ashvUle  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Xashville  Banner,  to 
succeed  the  late  Abraham  Blu- 
MEN.  Named  assistant  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  is  Robert 
Wilkinson,  former  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manager. 

*  «  « 

Christo  N.  Nizamofe  is  re¬ 
tiring  as  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Tribune,  Indianapolis, 
official  organ  of  the  Macedonian 
Patriotic  Organizations  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  N.  Freudenberger, 
director  of  special  publications 
and  editor  of  the  Gannetteer 
since  1945 — elected  an  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

♦  *  * 

Rodney  T.  Fox,  professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communi¬ 
cations,  will  receive  a  1971  Out¬ 
standing  Teacher  Award  at 
Iowa  State  University.  He  was 
an  Iowa  newspaper  reporter. 


news 

Managing  editor’s 
duties  are  divided 

Changes  in  the  executive 
staff  of  the  news  department  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
have  been  announced  by  Stuart 
A.  Dunham,  editor. 

William  P.  Pike  is  named 
managing  editor  for  news.  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Sussman  is  appointed 
city  editor. 

The  shift  involves  a  new  con¬ 
cept  at  the  level  of  managing 
editor.  Nat  A.  Sestero,  who 
holds  that  title,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  administration. 

They  will  report  to  Charles 
A.  Betts,  executive  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  H.  Savage,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sewark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple  ad  agency  where  he  is  copy 
supervisor/  producer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Brad  York,  fonnerly  of  Life 
magazine,  and  Robert  Click, 
previously  with  Lakewood  Pub¬ 
lications,  have  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Family  Weekly. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  L.  Waddell,  a  for¬ 
mer  financial  w'riter  for  the 
Providence  (R.L)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  and  city  editor  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Post  and 
Dominion-Xews,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Ward’s  Auto  World 
Magazine  in  Detroit. 

4:  *  4c 

William  W.  Brown  Jr.,  a 
display  advertising  salesman 
with  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union — named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palisadia7i-Post 
(Pacific  Palisades,  Cal.)  ;  news 
editor  Ace  Bushnell — named 
editor. 


-people 

UPI  appointment 

Appointment  of  Royal  A. 
Brightbill  as  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  bureau  manager  at 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  was  announced 
in  Atlanta  by  R.  T.  Eskew, 
Southern  Division  manager. 
Brightbill  succeeds  John  J. 
Skalko,  who  resigned.  Bright¬ 
bill,  a  native  of  Newr  Orleans, 
joined  UPI  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
in  1969  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

4c  9|c  4: 

John  Duprey  is  now  chief 
photographer,  a  newly  created 
title,  at  the  New  York  News. 
He  began  working  for  the  pa¬ 
per  as  a  copy  boy  in  1946. 

♦ 

Daniel  Goldberg,  who  joined 
the  New  York  News  staff  from 
the  New  York  Post  in  1966,  has 
succeeded  HEiziai  Wright  as 
chief  copy  editor  at  the  News. 
Wright  retired  and  is  living  in 
Florida.  He  had  worked  for  the 
News  for  48  years. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Connelly  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  picture  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Piotteer  Press,  succeeding  E.  L. 
Vogt,  who  retired.  Connelly  be¬ 
gan  w'orking  on  the  Pioneer 
Press  copy  desk  in  1954.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  R.  Johnson,  an  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Capital  Magazine. 
Bea-erly  M indrum,  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star — now  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  * 

Bernadette  Wheeler,  News- 
day  columnist — new  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  of  New  York. 
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EUGENE  McGUCKIN  JR.,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
since  1961,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  publisher  of  the 
newspapers.  He  succeeds  B.  H. 
Ridder  Jr.,  president  of  North¬ 
west  Publications,  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  McGuckin  has  been  with  the 
Duluth  papers  since  1952. 

«  *  * 

Rkdford  H.  Dibblk,  manapinR 
editor  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register  over  the  last  25  years 
— retired.  He  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1925  on  the  Pipestone 
(Minn.)  County  Star,  formed 
by  his  grandfather  in  1879. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  Robinso.x,  night 
city  editor  in  the  Chicago  AP 
bureau,  has  been  named  acting 

correspondent  in  charge  of  the 

AP  bureau  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
replacing  CHARLES  Whalen 
who  is  taking  disability  leave. 
Whalen  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  bureau  since  1945. 

♦  *  « 

Alexander  Galant,  formerly 
with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union — ^to  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  as  a  reporter. 


ews 

Sclutfield’s  new  post 

Col.  Carl  H.  Schofield,  a 
veteran  of  more  than  30  years 
of  Army  service  who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Missou¬ 
ri,  has  been  named  public 
affairs  officer  for  the  U.  S. 
.\rmy  Strategic  Communica¬ 
tions  Command  (STRATCOM) 
at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Safer  has  succeeded 
Roy  Swanson  as  librarian  at 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
ami  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Conway  fills  the 
newly  created  position  of  finan¬ 
cial  vicepresident  with  Panax 
Corporation,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
He  has  been  head  of  CTD  Cor¬ 
poration. 

^  * 

Gary  Milliman  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Bell  Gar¬ 
dens  (Calif.)  Review.  Formerly 
with  City  News  Service  in 
Los  Angeles,  Milliman  is  a 
graduate  of  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
Review  is  a  member  of  the  Mc- 
Giffin  Newspaper  group  and  is 
published  twice  weekly. 

* 

James  J.  Darby,  controller  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union, 
has  been  elected  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
Inc. 

❖  * 

Gary  Gorshing,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Maysville 
(Okla.)  News — to  news  editor 
of  the  Cordell  (Okla.)  Beacon. 

*  *  ♦ 

Vincent  Prince,  formerly 
an  editorial  writer  with  Le 
Devoir,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor-in-chief  of 
La  Presse  in  Montreal. 


Duane  Jacobs  moves 
to  Fort  Wayne  papers 

Duane  R.  Jacobs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant 
to  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  agent  for  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette. 

Jacobs  will  be  in  charge  of 
research  and  development.  Miss 
Foellinger  said.  His  initial  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  installation 
of  new  processes  in  the  printing 
industry  being  planned  for  tha 
newspapers’  plant. 

Jacobs  has  been  director  of 
operations  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronizle 
and  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Henry  E.  Morris — now  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  and 
Jay  Holloway  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager. 
Holloway  was  a  member  of  the 
display  sales  staff. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Hundt  has  joined 
the  Sunday  sales  staff  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  in  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  with  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Orms- 

bee  where  he  was  vice  presi¬ 

dent  and  New  York  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Dorothee  POL.SON,  food  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  received  a  Golden 
Carnation  Award  for  nutrition 
writing  from  the  Carnation 
Company. 

* 

Les  Benso.n',  associate  pul> 
lisher  of  the  suspended  Los 
Angeles  Citizen-Neivs  —  now 
with  Copley  Newspapers  in  San 
Diego. 

si:  *  * 

Rossiter  j.  Drake  Jr.,  form¬ 
erly  on  editorial  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — to  New 
York  bureau,  TV  Guide,  as  a 
staff  writer. 
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JAMES  L  SMITH,  a  consultant 
and  newspaper  executive  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  Massachusetts,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Illinois,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News. 
Ho  has  been  working  for  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety  in  Boston,  which  publishes 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

*  «  * 

Ron  Planer,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brown  Cotinty 
(Green  Bay  Wis.)  Chronicle — 
appointed  editor  of  the  Bedford 
(Mich.)  Observer.  He  replaces 
Dan  McCosh,  now  editor  of  the 
Southfield  (Mich.)  News  & 
Observer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Clyde  E.  Peterson,  Houston 
Chronicle  cartoonist  (C.  P. 
Houston — awarded  a  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge. 

♦  *  • 

CoNDE  Sargent,  prep  sports 
writer  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  has  been  named  Ne¬ 
braska  Sportswriter  of  the  Y ear 
for  1970,  the  National  Sports- 
casters  and  Sportswriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced. 

*  *  * 

Luke  M.  Feck — from  assist¬ 
ant  features  editor  and  maga¬ 
zine  editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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CRT’s  in  Jacksonville 
streamline  circulation 


When  a  reader  telephones  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times 
Union  or  Journal  to  inquire 
about  or  change  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  he  doesn’t  even  ha%'e  to 
know  how  to  sjjell  his  name! 
This  and  other  unique  features 
gives  Jacksonville  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  direct  subscriber  billing 
(paid  in  advance)  and  customer 
seiwice  systems  in  use  today. 

Supported  by  an  IBM  360-30 
computer  with  Bunker-Ramo 
CRT  terminals  on-line  to  IBM 
2314  disk  files,  the  system  is  an 
outgrowth  of  Florida  Publishing 
Company’s  decision  to  actively 
promote  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  order  to  provide 
better  customer  service,  reduce 
carrier  turnover  and,  in  the 
long  term,  develop  a  market  re¬ 
search  data  base. 

The  program,  called  “direct 
subscriber  billing”  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  conventional 
PIA  systems,  began  in  1968 
with  6,000  office  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers.  This  total,  according  to 
publisher  Robert  R.  Feagin,  has 
now  grown  to  33,000  or  approx¬ 
imately  lo^c  of  the  newspapers’ 
combined  circulation.  New  addi¬ 
tions  are  currently  averaging  1,- 
200  per  month. 

Phonetic  files 

Under  normal  operating  con¬ 
ditions,  eight  CRT  terminals 
are  equally  divided  between  the 
direct  subscriber  billing  and 
customer  service  sections,  but 
because  all  terminals  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  files  their  duty  as¬ 
signments  can  be  apportioned 
to  meet  changing  section  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  DSB  function,  the  ter¬ 
minals  work  on-line  to  sub¬ 


scriber  master  files  and  can  in¬ 
quire  into,  change  or  add  to 
these  files.  On  receipt  of  a  call, 
the  terminal  operator  types  in 
the  customer’s  initial  and  sur¬ 
name  or  its  phonetic  equivalent 
such  as  ‘R.  Smith’  for  R.  Smy- 
the.  Using  a  phonetic  lookup 
routine,  the  computer  responds 
by  displaying  either  the  discrete 
customer  account  record  or,  in 
the  case  of  phonetic  redundan¬ 
cy,  all  accounts  whose  surname 
pronunciations  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  entry.  Finding  the 
right  account  w’hen  several  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  displayed  is  quick¬ 
ly  accomplished  by  correlation 
of  addre.ss  to  name. 

Signatures  no  ])rohlem 

Illegible  signatures  on  paper 
documents  such  as  checks 
present  no  problem  since  an  al¬ 
ternate  .search  routing  enables 
terminal  operators  to  locate  ac¬ 
counts  using  the  street  address 
as  the  search  key.  After  the 
correct  account  number  has 
been  determined,  complete  ac¬ 
count  detail  and  history  includ¬ 
ing  route  number  and  carrier  is 
displayed  I’eady  for  additions  or 
changes  to  be  entered  by  the 
terminal  operator. 

At  day’s  end  a  transaction  re¬ 
port  is  printed  to  provide  an 
activity  audit  trail,  and  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  are  generated  as 
control  and  supervision  aids. 
Mail-ready  subscription  renewal 
bills  are  automatically  produced 
according  to  expiration  dates  by 
the  system’s  1100  line-per- 
minute  printer  using  multi-part 
continuous  forms  which  include 
a  return  envelope  for  customer 
use. 

In  customer  service,  stops, 
starts  and  delivery  complaints 
are  entered  into  the  system 


THE  CRT/COMPUTER  BASED  customer  service  system  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida  Times  Union  and  Journal  is  demonstrated  by  Mrs. 
Linda  Cook  for  Robert  R.  Feagin,  president  of  Florida  Publishing, 
and  John  Neighbors,  data  processing  manager. 


with  complaint  delivery  auto¬ 
matically  logged  out  on  disk  ac¬ 
cording  to  carrier,  route  and  as¬ 
signed  delivery  vehicle  number. 
These  logs  are  periodically  dis¬ 
played  and  used  as  manifests 
for  four  radio-equipped  delivery 
vehicles  operated  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Stop  and  start  type  en¬ 
tries  for  DSB  subscribers  are 
automatically  transferred  to  a 
DSB  clerk  for  file  updating 
through  one  of  the  CRT  termi¬ 
nals,  and,  in  all  cases,  printed 
notices  to  carriers  are  produced 
pre-sorted  according  to  route, 
division  and  district  manager. 
The  system  also  obviates  cum¬ 
ber. some  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
pensive  printings  of  customary 
router  files.  As  in  the  DSB  op¬ 
eration,  a  variety  of  statistical 
by-product  reports  are  gener¬ 
ated. 


L.  A.  Times  adds 
another  seetioii 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
publishing  an  additional  subur¬ 
ban  section,  the  Southeast  Edi¬ 
tion.  It  contains  new’s  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  16  cities  and  is 
published  from  the  Times’  Or¬ 
ange  County  plant. 

Walter  Taylor  was  named  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  twice-weekly  addition 
tailored  for  an  area  with  .some 
64,000  Thursday  and  92,500 
Sunday  Times  subscribers. 
Hayden  Reece,  suburban  sec¬ 
tions  editor,  shifted  editors  to 
meet  Taylor’s  transfer.  He 
named  Kurt  Liepman  to  the 
San  Gabriel  section;  Herb  Vida, 
to  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
Minor  Willman,  to  the  West 
Side  suburban  edition. 


Pri<  ‘es  raised 

The  price  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Press  has  been 
increased  from  20(‘  to  30(‘  on 
the  entire  distribution  and  the 
w'eekday  editions  from  lO^*  to 
15c  on  stands,  in  stores  and 
vending  machines. 


Agiiew  salutes  paper 

The  Hellenic  Chronicle,  a 
Boston  weekly,  announced  that 
Vice  Pi’esident  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  a  ceremony  March  19 
marking  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  paper.  The  celebration 
w'ill  take  place  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 


THIfi  /.<;  AMFRir.A’fi  FINFfiT  FI  AH  KIT 


1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag.  6'  sectional  chrome  finish  pole 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  all  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decai 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flags! 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community’s  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

.  V7nte.  Wire— Or 

Offer  ttie  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  pJqne  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  I  /ci  q\  a  oq  ocnn 
dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun-  to-ioj 

try.  You'll  find  it  a  patriotic  pleasure  ATI  AC  Cl  A|^  OORP 
to  present  and  promote,  i  knu  vviir  • 

Gets  RESPONSE  all  year  round!  BENTON.  ILL.  62812 

i.owest  prices.  Immediate  delivery.  BERKELEY  SMALL,  INC. 

Buy  direct  and  save!  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606 


The  Chronicle-Telegram 

Elyria,  Ohio 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Michael  Metcalf  iiaiiied 
to  executive  position 

Michael  P.  Metcalf  was  elect¬ 
ed  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Company. 

Metcalf  has  been  associated 
with  the  Journal  company  since 
February,  1962.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  a  part-time  employe 
in  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Joiir- 
ruil  and  linHetiii.  Upon  his 
p:raduation  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1955,  he  was  commi.s- 
sioned  in  the  United  States  Na¬ 
val  Reserve.  After  serving  two 
years  with  the  Navy,  he  attend¬ 
ed  Stanford  University  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
graduating  in  1959. 

Before  joining  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  he  worked  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Charlotte 
News  and  Observer,  and  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  I'allctiit.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1963,  he  moved  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  company  where  he  became 
assistant  to  the  president. 

New  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Journal  compa¬ 
ny  are:  Norman  M.  Fain,  chair¬ 
man  of  Teknor  Apex  Co.  and 
Tower  Iron  Works  Inc.;  and 


Michael  P.  Metcalf 


Robert  D.  Kilmarx,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Industrial 
National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island. 
*  «  * 

Edward  S.  KtatsTEiN,  legal 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  was  presented 
an  award  of  recognition  “for 
aggressive  and  distinguished 
reporting  of  legal  affairs”  by 
the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin. 


Bert  Lawler  retires, 
Myers  suceeeds  him 

N.  J.  (Bert)  Lawler,  76,  has 
announced  his  retirement  as  ed¬ 
itor-publisher  of  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Ohio)  Jotirjial  after 
54  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  will  continue  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Call,  the 
Xenia  (Ohio)  Gazette  and  the 
Franklin  (Ohio)  Chronicle,  the 
four  papers  which  make  up 
Chew  Publications. 

W.  A.  Siebenthaler,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Chew  Publica¬ 
tions,  announced  that  Frank  R. 
Myers  will  succeed  Lawler.  My¬ 
ers  is  the  .son  of  the  late  E.  S. 
Myers,  first  publisher  of  the 
Journal  after  it  was  acquired  by 
Chew  in  1925. 

Lawler,  a  native  of  St. 
Marys,  Ohio,  began  his  career 
in  journalism  in  1913  at  the  age 
of  19. 

Myers,  51,  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  served  as  a 
captain  in  World  war  II,  and 
was  general  manager  of  the  Pi¬ 
qua  Call  before  going  to  Mid¬ 
dletown  in  1964. 

»  ♦  * 

Roland  L.4DREYT,  manager  of 
general  advertising  for  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
since  1925 — retired. 


Myers  Lawler 


♦  ♦  * 

Francis  Wood,  Newsday 
Long  Island  business  editor, 
will  become  reader  service  edi¬ 
tor,  a  new  post.  He  will  han¬ 
dle  all  mail  from  readers,  ser\’- 
ing  as  their  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Newsday,  Daniel 
Kahn — from  Suffolk  day  editor 
to  Long  Island  business  editor. 

^  * 

H.\rry  J.  O’Donnell,  former 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  newspaperman; 
press  secretary  to  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  of  New  York — now 
first  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
New  York  State  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  at  .$:>4,425  a  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rodney  P.  Keeney,  former 
national  sales  manager  for 
Rathbone  &  Associates  division 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  has  joined  Ma¬ 
thews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  in 
its  New  York  office. 


Tal-Star 

HAS  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 
COMPUTER  BASED  ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION  SYSTEM 
DESIGNED  FOR  MAJOR 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 


For  ideas  and  information  contact; 


1al-Star 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

10  Lake  Drive 

Hightstown.  New  Jersey  08520 
(609)  443-1200 

Offices  also  tn  Ne^  York  City.  Washingtory.  D  C. 
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Hundreds  of  Mergenthaler  Super-Quicks  have  a 
^  OI//Cn  proven  record  for  performance,  versa¬ 
tility  and  profit  production  in  commercial,  book 
the  and  newspaper  composition  shops,  (names  on 
proven  request).  Capability  of  setting  5  to  72  pt.,  40  Ipm, 
P©rfOrfn©r  straight  matter,  complex  tabular  matter  or  food- 
store  composition  has  been  responsible  for  this 
provable  sales  record.  For  details,  or  personal 
contact,  write,  call  or  telex:  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation. 
Tel.:  516-694-1300;  Telex  69-1411.  Mergenthaler  j 


the 

_ total 

graphic  arts 

company 


Retrain  and  motivate 
for  more  productivity 

The  remarks  herewith  are  part  of  a  talk  given  hy 
Waltkr  Hempton  production  director,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
-Yen'  Journal,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Mid- Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


Attaining  the  maximum  pro¬ 
ductivity  from  new  equipment  is 
often  dependent  on  the  ability 
to  implement  successful  train¬ 
ing  and  retraining  programs. 

Pre-planning  should  include 
allowance  in  the  initial  installa¬ 
tion  stages  for  these  time- 
consuming  training  pi’Ograms. 

The  transition  to  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  may  result  in  decreased 
overall  production  and  in¬ 
creased  costs  during  the  change¬ 
over  period.  This  time  period 
depends  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  change,  the  local  conditions 
and  the  amount  of  training  and 
re-training  requiied. 

In  many  cases,  suppliers  can 
provide  on-the-job  training  and 
special  machinist  schools  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  purchase  of 
new  eejuipment. 

Correspondence  Courses 

In  the  machinist  category, 
correspondence  courses  in  elec¬ 
tronics  may  be  helpful  in 
preparing  these  employes  to  be¬ 
come  better  able  to  absorb  the 
new  logic. 

Before  sending  employes  to 
out-of-plant  schools  a  careful 
evaluation  should  be  made  to 
see  that  the  courses  are  consis- 


Calumet  Pub  Co. 
expands  facilities 
with  offset  press 

Midwest  Community  Press,  a 
new  printing  division  of  Calu¬ 
met  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Lansing,  Illinois,  began  opera¬ 
tion  recently. 

James  A.  Linen  IV,  pres¬ 
ident,  said  Calumet’s  expansion 
into  the  offset  printing  field  will 
facilitate  expansion  of  its  own 
newspapers,  the  Daily  Calumet 
of  Chicago,  the  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  southern  Cook  County 
and  northwest  Indiana,  the 
Calumet  Day,  the  Harvey  News 
Bee  and  the  Advertiser. 

The  installation  of  the  Fair- 
child — ATF  Color  King  Press 
was  completed  by  Norman  E. 
Carlson  Press  Service  of  Wau¬ 
paca.  Joel  A.  Remaley  will  man¬ 
age  the  printing  operation. 


tent  with  the  process  and  equip¬ 
ment  being  installed.  Also  it  is 
well  to  make  sure  that  unneces¬ 
sary  methods  are  not  included 
that  may  retard  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  productivity. 

Visits  to  other  installations 
already  involved  in  the  new 
process  is  invaluable.  Arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  have  key 
employes  spend  several  days  on 
the  job  in  another  plant  to  learn 
techniques  that  can  be  taught  to 
other  employes  upon  return. 

Develop  individuals 

It  is  essential  to  develop 
within  your  orgainzation  sever¬ 
al  individuals  who  can  teach 
both  in  classroom  sessions  and 
also  on-the-job.  This  takes  an 
individual  of  particular  skill 
who  is  not  only  able  to  absorb 
the  information  himself,  but 
who  has  the  personality  and 
ability  to  teach  others.  Even 
though  it  is  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  devote  so  much  time  in  a 
non-productive  manner  initially 


if  it  can  be  done,  the  rewards  in 
later  increased  production  are 
greater. 

Two  other  important  factors 
worth  mentioning  in  regard  to 
training  programs,  are  the 
manner  of  selection  of  trainees 
and  the  determination  of  the 
employe’s  success  in  qualifying 
as  a  competent  journeyman. 

Actually  the  amount  of  con¬ 
trol  you  are  able  to  exercise 
over  w'ho  will  be  trained  and  in 
what  order,  and  whether  or  not 
they  make  it,  can  eventually  de¬ 
termine  the  degree  of  increased 
productivity. 

Negotiable  Item 

When  dealing  with  a  union 
situation,  this  becomes  a  negoti¬ 
able  item.  If  the  subject  has  not 
already  been  determined  in  the 
contract,  management  w'ants  the 
unrestricted  right  to  determine 
the  employes  to  be  trained  in 
the  new  process  and  the  union 
demands  strict  priority  order 
regardless  of  any  prior  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
worth  offering  job  security  to  a 
certain  number  of  employes  in 
priority  order  for  an  agreement 
to  be  able  to  train  those  who 
best  qualify,  in  the  opinion  of 
management. 

The  foreman  should  be  the 
sole  authority  in  determining 
whether  a  trainee  finally 
qualifies  or  whether  he  should 
be  placed  back  in  his  old  situa¬ 
tion.  In  some  classifications  cer¬ 
tain  contract  standards  are  a 


PIsnt  • 
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equipment 
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governing  factor.  However,  in 
all  cases,  a  periodic  evaluation 
should  be  made  to  make  sure 
steady,  satisfactory  progress  is 
being  made. 

Re-training  in  related  pro¬ 
cesses  can  often  become  equally 
important  in  conjunction  with 
training  on  a  new'  process.  For 
example,  because  of  the  slow 
and  in  many  cases  unsuccessful 
transition  over  several  years  in 
some  newspaper  operations  in 
training  manual  linotype  opera¬ 
tors  and  printers  to  become 
TTS  operators  for  hot  metal 
tape,  the  overall  performance  of 
these  employes  has  now  been 
found  to  be  inadequate  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  much  greater 
emphasis  on  TTS  in  converting 
to  photo  composition.  Apparent¬ 
ly  many  never  really  learned 
the  proper  approach  to  the 
typewriter  keyboard.  Replace¬ 
ment  or  re-training  present  the 
only  alternatives. 

Professional  keyboard  train¬ 
ing  organizations  have  been 
successful  in  several  daily 
newspapers  in  re-training  these 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


A  700-TON  INJECTION  MOLDER,  for  plastic  printing  plates,  has  been  installed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  With  daily  tests  of  this  equipment  scheduled  for  year-end,  the  Times  is  seeking  offset  repro¬ 
duction  quality  on  presses  equipped  with  polymer  plates.  The  equipment  can  turn  out  plates  in  10 
minutes  and  make  up  to  26  reproductions. 
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That’s  about  7,500  pounds  of  sive  alterations  to  the  existing 
newsprint  per  minute.  structure. 

The  unloading  mechanism,  a  jhe  new  slat  or  gullwing  con- 
lowerator  designed  on  a  tran-  ..^^or  designed  bv  Cutler- 
slating  or  ferriswheel  principle.  Hammer  will  interchange  with 
places  the  newsprint  rolls  m  approximately  500  feet  of  Roll- 
huge  cradles  and  depo.sits  them  ^^^c  conveyors  to  service  23 
onto  the  newlyinstalled  convey-  glands  in  three  of  the  nine 

or  sjstem  under  street  level,  printing  presses.  This  will  be  in 
1  he  newsprint  can  be  sent  di-  addition  to  the  present  convey- 
rectly  to  the  press  room  or  serves  42  reel 

stored  in  a  270,000  cubic  foot  stands 
vault  holding  up  to  3,500  rolls.  ' 

The  lowerator  and  536  foot  orator-conveyor  start- 

conveyor  are  part  of  the  Post’s  hastened  to  free  news- 

modernization  project  which  in-  truck  docks  on  the  main 

eludes  a  258,000  square  foot,  platform, 

nine-story  addition  to  the  Newsprint  unloading  is  now 
present  Washington  Post  build-  handled  in  a  separate  building  a 
ing,  two  new  presses,  a  double  quarter  block  from  Post  head- 
deck  parking  facility  and  exten-  quarters. 


536-ft  conveyor 
supplies  presses 
with  newsprint 


One  of  the  longest  new.sprint 
unloading  and  conveyor  dis¬ 
tribution  sy.stems  in  the  nation 
is  in  operation  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton.  Post. 

Its  inauguration  coincided 
with  pri'niuction  of  a  Sunday  ed¬ 
ition  weighing  4*2  pounds,  with 
25  sections  and  458  pages. 

The  newsprint  unloading  and 
distribution  system  can  clear 
two  trucks,  with  21  rolls  of 
newsprint  each,  in  10  minutes. 


Post  paper  parades  past  parallel 
pillars  preceding  predetermined 
placement  in  press  room.  The 
newsprint  rides  through  subterran¬ 
ean  construction  in  new  Washing, 
ton  Post  plant. 


Wiliniii^oii  papers’ 
foreman  promoted 

Promotions  on  his  staff  have 
been  announced  by  Walter 
Hempton,  director  of  production 
for  the  News-.Journal  Co.  in 
Wilmington,  Dela. 

They  include: 

Charles  C.  lliJorio — from 
composing  room  superintendent 
to  assistant  director  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Carl  W.  Faust  Jr.,  Evening 
Jornnal  foreman,  to  composing 
room  general  foreman. 

Stanley  Galuska,  assistant 
foreman  in  the  Evening  Journal 
composing  room,  to  composing 
room  foreman. 

Charles  E.  Toner,  assistant 
foreman  in  the  Evening  Journal 
composing  room,  to  foreman  of 
the  Morning  Xeu's  composing 
room. 

Richard  A.  Schaeffer,  com¬ 
positor,  to  assistant  foreman  of 
the  Evening  Journal  composing 
room. 


tons  of  new 
renidt  ef  ficiencY  foi 


DETROIT  NEWS 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
FRESNO  BEE 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
OTTAWA  JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
ROCHESTER  (MINN.)  POST-BULLETIN 
SYDNEY  (AUSTRALIA)  MORNING  HERALD 
SYRACUSE  HERALD  AND  POST-STANDARD 


TORONTO  STAR 

VICTORIA  (B.C.)  COLONIST-TIMES 
WICHITA  EAGLE  AND  BEACON 

Who  says  letterpress  is  on  a  diet? 
Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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IbuK  invest  a  little  extra  but 
wuill  M  a  let  mere! 


Look  ot  too  exclusive  monoY-soving  feotures! 


•  Significantly  lower  chemical  costs. 
Consumes  less  —  uses  inexpensive 
trichlorethylene,  readily  available 
anywhere,  rather  than  costly  branded 
solvents. 

•  Processes  120  newspaper  page  plates  an 
hour.  8000  plates  between  cleanings. 

•  Fully  automated.  Control  console  puts 
everything  you  need  at  your  fingertips  for 
greatest  operating  efficiency  —  pressure 
gauge,  plate  counter,  manual  operating 
buttons  —  lights  that  indicate  when  to 
start  up,  add  solvent,  and  others  that  give 
you  vapor  and  heat  conditions. 


In  fact,  all  automatic  features  can  be 
handled  manually,  if  ever  necessary,  to 
maintain  production. 

•  Maintenance  is  uncomplicated.  Unit  has 
electrical  plug-in  modules,  standard  union 
connections. 

•  Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor!!  even  has  a 
separator  which  assures  clean  solvent, 
essential  to  clean  plates  and  long 
processor  life. 

•  More  sturdily  built  for  high  speed, 
dependable  developing  of  quality  zinc 
printing  plates. 

Write  for  a  list  of  major  newspapers  in  the 


•  Excellent  operating  environment  —  no  United  States  and  Canada  who  have 


vapor,  no  odors. 


installed  the  Micro-Metal  Plate  ProcessorIL 


•  Back-up  heating  units.  Micro-Metal  Plate 
Processor  IT  has  four  heating  elements  but 
can  operate  on  two  in  an  emergency. 

Two  manual  emergency  back-up  systems. 


MALL  MITTAL  <S:  Cl  lEMICAL 

D  V  S  --  -  ^Al.^  =  A~lO\: 

( i<:\  1 1  j  a  :. 
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pair  and  upkeep  on  the  CG  city  of  20,471.  The  minimum 
units  for  two  and  a  half  years  number  of  papes  will  go  up  as 
has  been  under  $50.00.  “This  the  city  grows,  the  readers  get- 
productive  ability  led  us  to  com-  ting  the  benefit  from  any 
mercial  work.”  looseness  that  may  develop  from 

Commercial  typesetting  is  such  policy  during  dull  mcr- 
now  a  growing  percentage  of  chandising  sea.sons. 

Two  composing  room’s  output.  A  Journal  publisher  George 
subsidiary,  Computer-Photo  McLean  attributes  the  growth 
Composition,  of  which  Edge  is  of  his  paper,  which  he  has  run 
manager,  makes  all  contacts  for  since  buying  it  as  a  bankrupt 
the  firm,  which  to  date  has  weekly  from  a  bankrupt  bank  in 
typeset  its  fourth  book  for  a  1934^  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Chicago  publishing  hou.se,  and 

has  qualified  with  the  procure-  luarkcC 

ment  office  in  Atlanta  for  the 

Government  Printing  Office  “It’s  a  good  market,  not  too 
typesetting.  “We  offer  good  close  to  any  big  city,”^  he  ex- 
ciean  copy,  fast  service  and  low  plained.  “The  community  has 
prices.”  adds  Edge.  “This  com-  had  a  long  record  of  city-county 
mercial  endeavor  should  grow  cooperation  designed  to  increase 
into  a  substantial  part  of  our  farm  income  and  provide  addi- 
business.”  tional  jobs  for  our  people  in 

Hariv  Rutherford,  president  diversified  indu.stry.  The  Jour- 
of  the  Daily  Journal,  has  two  'lal  fro^"  its  inception  has  un- 
basic  policies  which  are  unusual  dertaken  to  serve  an  entire 
in  the  newpaper  world.  One  is  area,  now  covering  more  than  a 
that  circulation  alwavs  will  be  fourth  of  the  homes  in  each  of 
maintained  at  a  figure  larger  the  .seven  counties  surrounding 
than  the  city’s  population.  At  Tupelo.” 
costs  went  down  better  than  present,  net  paid  circulation  ex-  The  Journal  is  more  than  a 
JOe'o  and  our  productivity  went  ceeds  25,600  in  comparison  with  newspaper;  it  is  a  good  citizen, 
up  even  more,”  Edge  said.  Tupelo’s  1970  census  of  20,471.  With  local  businessmen  it 
“New  perforator  operators  be-  The  other  policy,  recently  helped  start  the  Tupelo  Commu- 
come  proficient  typesetters  al-  adopted,  is  that  no  is.sue  shall  nity  Development  Foundation 
mo.st  immediately.  One  average  contain  fewer  pages  than  Tu-  which  has  aided  in  raising  area 
operator  keyboarded  five  galleys  pelo  has  thousands  of  people.  At  social  standards  and  has  been 
her  first  day  with  only  about  six  present  this  means  that  no  issue  in.strumental  in  the  substantial 
errors  per  galley.”  Edge  also  any  day  in  the  week  shall  be  expansion  of  industry  in  Lee 
noted  that  the  total  cost  of  re-  less  than  twenty  pages  in  the  County. 


jjaiiy  imds  recession  $$ 
in  cold-type  composition 


The  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  by'  fiv'e  Compugraphic  text  pho- 
Journal  offsets  the  sluggish  totypesetting  systems.  ~ 
economy  with  effective  use  of  its  CG7200  display  machines  took 
composing  room  —  converted  care  of  all  headletter  needs, 
from  hot  to  cold  type  over  one  Five  Fairchild  perforators 
weekend  in  May,  1968.  punch  all  the  tape  to  drive  the 

This  weekend  metamorphosis  CG2961  and  CG4961  units, 
was  the  result  of  long,  and  which  are  run  almost  continual- 
careful  planning,  which  paid  off  ly  on  two  shifts, 
in  a  profitable  production  facili-  An  8-unit  Goss  Suburban 
ty  that  can  handle  a  six-day  press  with  Urbanite  folder  han- 
a.m.  daily  plus  commercial  dies  the  26,000  plus  daily  run. 
tyepsetting  for  major  book  pub-  The  result  is  what  Journal 
lishing  firms  from  Chicago  to  staffers  consider  a  better  look- 
Nashville.  ing  newspaper,  a  better  looking 

With  present  cost  and  profit  production  facility,  a  more  col- 
squeezes,  the  Daily  Journal  has  orful  paper,  a  more  easily  pro¬ 
found  a  way  to  maximize  its  duced  paper,  and  maximum 
existing  j)i-oduction  operation  e<iuipment  profitability, 
and  expand  its  business  into 
new  and  potentially  i)rofitable 
areas.  The  Journal’s  composing 
room  does  double,  and  profita¬ 
ble,  duty 


Planning  for 
expansion? 

Let  MAIN  put  it 
all  together 


At  MAIN  project  teams  are 
responsible  for  architecture, 
engineering  design  and  con¬ 
struction  management.  Whether 
you  are  planning  a  totally  new 
facility,  or  modifying  an  existing 
one,  MAIN  can  fulfill  your  build¬ 
ing  program  requirements. 


A\AINr 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (617)  262-3200 
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Not  a  single  mat 
leaves  our  plant 

until  it  is 
inspected— 
both  face  and  back 

Checking  one  in  lOO—or  even  one  in  50~~isn't  good  enougfi  for  us  ( or  for  you!) 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother...  deeper...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Burgcst  Cellulos*  Company,  Freepofi,  llllnoit  61032 
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violation  may  entail  a  penalty 
of  $1,000  for  each  day  during 
which  the  failure  or  the  viola¬ 
tion  continues. 

The  law  places  upon  employ¬ 
ees  responsibility  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  employer  or 
the  Department  of  Labor  any 
hazardous  or  unhealthful  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  forbids  any 
discriminatory  action  against  an 
employee  for  cooperating  with 
agents  of  the  Department. 

Not  only  mechanical  hazards 
but  “toxic  materials  or  harmful 
physical  agents,”  which  may 
impair  the  health  of  employees, 
must  be  eliminated. 


When  the  Occupational  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Health  Act  becomes 
effective  April  28,  some  newspa¬ 
per  printing  plants  may  be 
caught  up  in  its  enforcement 
machinery.  They  may  be  called 
upon  to  provide  additional  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  employees. 

The  Act  is  not  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  printing  plants  but 
they  come  under  its  require¬ 
ments.  Non-compliance  with 
.standards  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  en¬ 
tail  civil  and  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  and  penalities. 

The  statute  provides  that  the 
Secretary,  in  establishing  stan- 
dai-ds,  “shall  give  due  regard 
for  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards  for  particular  indus¬ 
tries,  trades,  crafts,  occupa¬ 
tions,  businessess,  workplaces  or 
w'ork  environments.” 


Detroit  News  and 
N.  Y.  Times  order 
Milgo^Idab  units 


The  Sew  York  Times  and  the 
Detroit  News  have  placed  or¬ 
ders  for  Milgo/IDAB  Produc¬ 
tion  Totalizing  Systems.  The 
Times  system  has  a  17  press 
...  j  .  .  control  capacity  with  four  si- 

*  “  orize  o  m  er  multaneous  editions  being  total- 

Agents  or  inspectors  of  the  ized  and  controlled  while  the 
Labor  department  are  author-  News  system  handles  inputs 
ized  to  enter  any  “factory,  from  nine  presses  for  five  simul- 
plant,  establishment,  construe-  taneous  editions, 
tion  site,  or  other  area,  A  feature  of  the  News’  sys- 
workplace  or  environment  tern  is  a  split  control  function 
where  work  is  performed  by  an  matching  the  divided  personnel 
employee  of  an  employer”  and  responsibility  involved.  Two 
inspect  or  investigate  “any  such  separate  racks  of  equipment  are 
place  of  employment  and  all  involved,  the  mailroom  estab- 
pertinent  conditions,  structures,  lishing  edition  requirements 
machines,  apparatus,  devices,  with  cut  and  add  control  while 
equipment  and  materials  there-  the  pressroom  maintains  control 
in,  and  to  question  privately  over  press  assignment.  Another 
any  such  employer,  owner,  oper-  unusual  capability  of  both  M/I 
ator,  agent  or  employee.”  systems  involves  a  detector  cir- 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  cuit  which  signals  malfunction 
regulations,  or  for  failure  to  in  either  the  newspaper  stream 
correct  hazardous  conditions  are  sensor  or  in  the  back-up  stacker 
heavy.  An  employer  who  re-  sensor.  This  eliminates  the  dan- 
peatedly  violates  the  require-  ger  of  miscounted  bundles, 
ments  may  be  assessed  a  civil  The  Times  equipment  is  being 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,-  installed.  Equipment  for  the 
000  for  each  violation.  Failure  News  will  be  put  into  operation 
to  correct  a  condition  cited  as  a  next  year. 


For  over  16  years  . . .  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  "brain”  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during  tape  composition.  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out .  .  .  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


Dubuque,  Iowa 


8HAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  Street 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46220 
Phone 

V  251-1476  > 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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FERAG  Block  System 


•  FERAG’s  «Block  System»  tailored  mail- 
room  equipment  provides  quick  and  easy 
adaption  to  suit  your  variable  production 
tasks. 

•  The  built-in  flexibility  keeps  abreast  with 
both,  your  increasing  production  and  our 
future  developments. 

•  Safe  and  smooth  mailroom  operation, 
synchronised  to  press  speed. 

•  Increased  productivity  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  and  time. 


FERAG  long-life  equipment  handles  all 
delicate  offset  and  gravure  jobs  as  well 
as  high  speed  letterpress  productions. 
Our  reference  is  a  world-wide  network  of 
successful  installations  of  all  sizes. 
Threedimensional  planning  and  individual 
advice  by  our  experts. 


•  For  all  your  present  and  future  plans 
contact 


FERAG  INC.  1601  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
Phone  (215)  LO  3-0236-0237  Telex  834743 

World  Headquarters:  FERAG  AG  8340  Hinwil/Zurich  Switzerland 


Productivity 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


TTS  operators  to  become  com¬ 
petent  employes.  By  teaching 
proper  keyboarding  techniques, 
they  are  able  to  change  bad 
work  habits  and  posture,  reduce 
job  tensions  and  fatigue,  reduce 
error  rates  drastically  and  as  a 
net  result — increase  overall 
productivity.  These  services  are 
very  expensive  and  total  coope- 
ation  must  be  assured  from  the 
employes  to  be  re-trained  for 
maximum  success  before  initia¬ 
ting  the  program.  Reports  have 
indicated  that  the  benefits  to 
l)oth  management  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  has  proven  worth  the 
time  and  investment.  Employes’ 
skills  are  upgraded  while  their 
jobs  become  easier  and  more  se¬ 
cure. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key 
ingredient  in  improving  produc¬ 
tivity  comes  right  back  to  peo¬ 
ple.  The  most  sophisticated 
equipment  available  is  only  as 
good  as  the  skill  and  reliability 
of  those  employes  who  prepare 
the  input  and  handle  the  out¬ 
put. 

The  answer  to  Increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  not  always  in  trying 
to  get  people  to  work  harder  to 


do  a  greater  volume  of  work. 
.More  often  the  answer  lies  in 
getting  them  to  want  to  do  what 
they  do  correctly  the  first  time. 

Instill  pride 

Therefore,  the  two  areas  of 
main  concentration  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  people 
lie  in  the  development  of  talent 
or  skill  while  attempting  to  in- 
.still  within  them  a  pride  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  their  work. 

This  is  a  major  project  and 
one  that  requires  the  constant 
attention  and  priority  of  man¬ 
agement  effort.  Getting  people 
to  take  pride  in  their  work  is 
much  more  difficult  today  than 
ever  before  because  of  the  defin¬ 
ite  change  in  society’s  outlook 
on  the  importance  of  job  per¬ 
formance  in  the  general  scheme 
of  life. 

It  seems  today,  an  expressed 
feeling  of  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  one’s  job  and  company  is  be¬ 
coming  just  as  old  fashioned  as 
to  hear  one  express  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  flag  and  country. 

Employes  who  are  conscien¬ 
tious  about  their  jobs  and  who 
approach  their  work  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  without  having  to  be 
constantly  supervised  no  longer 
make  up  a  majority  of  the  work 
force. 

Every  employe  has  different 
motivations.  Different  techni¬ 


Walter  Hempton 


ques  mu.st  be  used  to  encourage 
better  job  performance  and  thus 
increase  productivity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  mo¬ 
tivation  is  an  attitude  that  jus¬ 
tifies  behavior  and  behavior  is 
determined  by  what  an  individ¬ 
ual  can  do  and  what  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do.  Motivation  does 
not  lead  to  achievement  but 
achievement  does  lead  to  mo¬ 
tivation. 


Management  must  insist  on 
good  job  performance.  Minimum 
job  standards  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  enforced.  Unless  peo¬ 
ple  are  made  to  understand 
what  is  expected  of  them,  they 
cannot  perform  in  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  manner. 

This  requires  good  supervi¬ 
sion.  An  adequate  staff  of  su¬ 
pervisors  must  be  constantly  on 
the  job  with  the  devotion,  loyal¬ 
ty,  intelligence,  knowledge  of 
job  skills  and  with  the  supervi¬ 
sory  ability  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  management’s  objectives 
of  increased  overall  job  per¬ 
formance. 

Diffirull  to  uncover 

People  with  such  qualities  are 
difficult  to  uncover.  Testing  of 
volunteer  candidates  under  the 
direction  of  an  industrial  psy¬ 
chologist  is  higly  recommended 
as  an  added  tool  in  selecting 
those  to  fill  these  management 
positions. 

Every  supervisory  position, 
no  matter  how  seemingly  insig¬ 
nificant  should  be  viewed  as  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  require  an 
intelligent  and  loyal  manage¬ 
ment-oriented  applicant  or  the 
job  should  not  be  left  in  the 
supervisory  category. 

A  candidate  may  perform  in 
a  test  and  interview  in  an  out¬ 
standing  manner  but  still  might 
lack  the  sense  of  management 
loyalty  necessary  to  become  an 


We  should  promote  talent  in  effective  supervisor.  A  good 
our  employes  and  provide  worker  does  not  necessarily 
achievement  opportunities  while  make  a  good  supervisor, 
recognizing  their  achievements.  Good  management  and  good 
As  a  means  of  attaining  productivity  thrive  in  an  atmo- 
greater  productivity,  job  enrich-  sphere  of  good  communications, 
ment  is  necessary  in  order  to  Regular  supervisory  meetings 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  are  mandatory  to  discuss  cur- 
people  will  exert  their  max-  rent  problems,  evaluate  per- 
imum  motivations  toward  their  formance,  and  to  formulate  and 
job.  make  plans  to  initiate  new  poli- 

However,  this  must  go  hand-  cies. 
in-hand  with  job  evaluation  and  These  group  discussions 
job  accomplishment  in  assuring  should  be  at  various  manage- 
that  each  job  is  structured  to  ment  levels  wiith  the  foreman 
produce  the  maximum  contribu-  meeting  wdth  his  assistants,  the 
tion  to  the  total  work  system  department  head  meeting  with 
and  that  each  employe  is  his  foremen  and  less  frequently 
fulfilling  his  job  potential.  the  entire  group  together. 


the  Neon  fa  ohsepver 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Publishers,  editors 
at  API  news  seminar 

Publishers,  editors  and  chief 
news  executives  from  14  states 
will  take  part  in  a  two-week 
Seminar  beginning  Sunday, 
March  14,  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  are: 

Richard  F.  Anderson,  La- 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

Robert  J.  Anderson,  Arkansas 
City  (Kan.)  Daily  Traveler. 

F.  Philip  Blake,  Snnbnry 
(Pa.)  Daily  Item. 

T.  Michael  Bradley,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

.James  R.  E.  Clark,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  \ews. 

Robert  E.  Crennen,  United 
Press  International. 

W.  Walton  Crouch,  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  \ews-Pilot. 

Lewis  C.  Debo,  Ottumwa 
(Iowa)  Courier. 

Terrence  T.  Donnelly,  Glend- 
dale  (Calif.)  Sews-Press. 

Robert  B.  Gaston,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Pnlletin. 

Eugene  B.  Gisley,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  San. 

William  C.  Houpt,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-Xews. 

Paul  W.  Jones,  Bowling 
Green  (O.)  Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribn  ne. 

Robert  L.  Keller,  Livingston 
(Mont.)  Enterprise. 

Jervis  Langdon  III,  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

James  P.  McFadden,  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer, 
gencer. 

Joseph  B.  Parham,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Xews. 

Frederick  Pfisterer,  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader. 

Frank  B.  Senger,  Professor, 
School  of  Journalism,  Michigan 
State  University. 

Marvin  L.  Sosna,  Thousand 
Oaks,  (Calif.)  Xews-Chroni- 
cle. 


Nelson  quits  NRMA 
for  Ward’s  PR  staff 

Montgomery  Ward  has  an¬ 
nounced  three  appointments  in 
its  public  relations  department. 

Andrew  W.  Nelson  III, 
former  vice  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  services,  succeeding 
.Alfred  J.  Knight,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position  of 
eastern  regional  public  relations 
manager  in  Baltimore. 

Ralph  C.  Reno  has  been 
named  director  of  financial  in¬ 
formation  services  for  Marcor 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  Container 
Corporation  of  America. 


WILLIAM  P.  MONAHAN  is  ioin- 
ing  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  as  circulation  manager  after 
16  years  with  the  Hackensack  Rec¬ 
ord.  He  replaces  Merritt  lerley 
who  becomes  circulation  adminis¬ 
trative  adviser. 


DAVID  E.  PARTON,  formerly  with 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  has  become  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Willoughby  (O.) 
News-Herald.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Paddock  group’s  rep 

The  Paddock  newspapers  in 
Illinois  have  appointed  W.  Rey¬ 
nold  Ratz  as  their  New  York 
representative.  His  background 
includes  sales  management  and 
advertising  development  for  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  co-op  programs  in 
the  southeastern  United  States. 
He  also  was  the  national  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Southam  Publi¬ 
cations  Ltd. 

Three  promotions  on  the  Lat-  • 

m  American  desk  of  United  forking  for  his  SOU 
Press  International  in  New  ^ 

York  have  been  announced  by  More  than  half  a  century  of 
Raul  J.  Muniz  Moi’eno,  director  publishing  of  the  Laverne 
of  the  Latin  American  service.  (Okla.)  Leader-Tribune  has 
Carlos  M.  Penabaz  w'as  ap-  tieen  completed  by  Leslie  1.  Ray 
pointed  day  editor;  Enrique  L.  Eias  sold  his  interest  to  his 

Durand,  night  editor;  and  Nor-  Gordon,  his  partner  since 

berto  L.  Svarzman,  overnight  The  elder  Ray  will  be  ad- 

vertising  manager  and  book- 

wnc  Vu^rn  in  Movann  keeper. 


Frank  E.  Taylor,  Patent 
Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Ruben  L.  Yelvington,  Me¬ 
tro-East  Journal,  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill. 


Leaders  appointed 
in  ad  sales  groups 

Reorganization  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (0.)  Xeivs-Herald’s  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  into 
three  groups,  directed  by  sepa¬ 
rate  leaders,  was  announced  bi- 
general  manager  William  J. 
Rush. 

Robert  C.  Rittenhouse — food 
and  discount  store  group  man¬ 
ager. 

David  F.  Brocone  —  specialty 
and  promotion  group  manager. 

L.  Girard  (Gerry)  Wolfert- 
department  store  and  shopping 
center  group  manager. 

Each  will  report  directly  to 
advertising  director  David  E. 
Parton. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


total  study  for  cost  con¬ 
trol;  growth  forecasts; 
systems  selection;  pre¬ 
liminary  layouts  for  new 
plant,  expansion,  data 
process,  cold  typie,  off¬ 
set,  satellites,  equipment 
comparisons,  cost  esti¬ 
mates. 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters . 


Trade  in  your  present  Head 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


HAL  P.  SKEMP 
ASSOCIATES 

for  details  write  to 
350  Sharon  Park  Drive  M-4 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025 
(415)  854-4763 


18  W.  22nd  St. 
N.Y.C.  10010. 
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PROMOTION 


Ad  workshop  aims 


at  student 

Ry  (ieorpe  Wilt 

More  than  800  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
studying  Distributive  Education 
are  learning  something  about 
newspaper  advertising,  thanks 
to  the  Phoenix  Hejinblic  and 

(lOZCttC. 

“Distributive  education,”  says 
William  R.  (Pat)  Poulson,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Republic  and 
Gazette,  “concerns  itself  with 
the  study  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Students  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  by  taking 
either  merchandising  or  mar¬ 
keting  as  an  elective  course. 
They  attend  regular  classes  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  work  at  a  ‘training  sta¬ 
tion’  job  in  a  local  retail  store.” 

Because  the  jtrogram  is  re¬ 
tail-oriented,  there  is  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  And  l)ecause  the  20  or 
more  distributive  education 
teacher-cooi'dinators  had  little 
or  no  practical  exj)erience  in 
advertising,  the  Rei)ublic  and 
Gazette  came  ui)  with  its  first 
Newsjjajier  Advertising  Work- 
sho]). 

The  course  was  broken  into 
eight,  two-hour  sessions,  meet¬ 
ing  weekly  from  .‘1-5:00  p.m.  in 
the  newspaper’s  conference 
room.  Each  session  was  taught 
by  the  appropriate  department 
head,  with  the  re.search  manag¬ 
er  handling  the  research  ses¬ 
sion,  the  retail  ad  manager  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  planning  session,  and 
copy  and  art  by  the  copy  man¬ 
ager,  etc. 

The  first  session  was  devoted 
to  a  statement  of  course  objec- 


retailers 


tives  and  description  of  areas  to 
be  covered.  Ne.xt  came  a  two- 
hour  period  on  the  philosojiby 
of  print  advertising,  pointing 
out  comparative  strengths  of 
print  and  broadcast;  and  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Third  was  the  application  of 
research  to  planning  and  aiding 
newspaper  advertising  strate¬ 
gy;  followed  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  advertising  budget. 

Subsequent  sessions  featured 
discussions  of  the  elements  of 
effective  copy  and  headlines,  el- 
ments  of  effective  ad  layout, 
selection  of  type,  art  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  final  two  sessions  were 
devoted  to  giving  the  i)artici- 
pants  some  actual  experience. 

“We  wanted  to  confront  them 
with  the  challenge  the  adver¬ 
tising  practitioner  faces  every¬ 
day,”  Poulson  said.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  presented  with  adver¬ 
tising  problems:  Prepare  an  ad 
or  a  series  of  ads  that  will 
create  readership  and  stimulate 
buying. 

Participants  were  divided 
into  three  teams  and  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  classified  oper¬ 
ation.  Problems  were  structured 
so  that  all  areas  covered  during 
the  course  would  have  to  be 
drawn  upon.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  workship,  each  team 
made  an  agency-type  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  advertising  director 
and  the  classified  manager  and 
his  assistant. 

The  materials  and  ideas 
presented,  even  though  in  un¬ 
derstandably  rough  graphic 


form,  demonstrated  the  basic 
principles  of  effective  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

As  an  offshoot  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  the  R&G  adapted  some 
Bureau  of  Advertising  material 
into  a  classroom  teaching  aid. 
Reproductions  were  made  of  an 
11-page  presentation,  “Making 
effective  newspaper  ads.”  Ten 
pages  each  showed  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  rough  layouts,  with 
each  making  an  instructional 
point — “make  your  ads  easily 
recognizable,”  “use  a  simple 
layout,”  “use  a  prominent  ben¬ 
efit  headline,”  “Make  your  copy 
complete,”  “use  a  dominant  ele¬ 
ment,”  “let  white  space  work 
for  you,”  “State  price  or  range 
of  prices,”  “include  related 
items,”  “Specify  branded  mer¬ 
chandise,”  and  “urge  your  read¬ 
ers  to  buy  now.” 

In  addition,  permanent  dis¬ 
plays  were  set  up  in  11  dis¬ 
tributive  education  classrooms, 
showing  the  evolution  of  a 
newspaper  ad.  The  display  in¬ 
cluded  tyi)ed  copy,  rough  art, 
camera-ready  pasteup,  engrav¬ 
ing  negative,  zinc  plate,  .stereo 
mat,  stereo  plate  and  the  pub¬ 
lished  ad. 

“We  feel  there  are  many  di¬ 
rect  benefits  to  the  newspaper,” 
Poulson  said.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  newsi)aper  had  es¬ 
tablished  an  excellent  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  teachers,  who  are 
now  l)etter  etiuipped  to  present 
the  strengths  and  techniques  of 
new'spaper  advertising. 

“They  are  using  our  materi¬ 
als  in  their  classi'ooms,”  he 
said,  “and  they  have  been  in  our 
plant  and  met  and  worked  with 
our  people.” 

Poulson  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  on  the  students  was  even 
moi’e  important,  wdth  many  of 
them  continuing  in  the  retail 
field  after  school.  He  said  that 
the  local  Sears  store  annually 
employs  more  than  40  D.E.  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  whom  will  stay 
with  Sears  and  eventually  work 
up  to  positions  of  authority. 

“Several  graduates  are  now 


in  managerial  i)ositions  in  the 
company  and  some  day  may  be 
in  a  position  to  influence  adver¬ 
tising  decisions,”  he  said. 

4;  4c  4c 

DRUGS— The  Aurorti  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News  published  an 
eight-page  informational  tabloid 
on  drugs,  using  a  question-and- 
answ'er  format.  Text  was  based 
on  the  Federal  source  book, 
“.4nswers  to  the  most  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  questions  about  drug 
abu.se.”  Page  one  was  devoted  to 
the  ease  of  an  18-year-old  from 
neighboring  Joliet  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  after  getting  in¬ 
volved  with  drugs.  Anticipating 
orders  from  schiwls  and  other 
organizations,  the  Beacon-News 
printed  an  extra  .supply,  with 
demands  already  exceeding  the 
supply,  according  to  W.  P. 
Burns,  director  of  community 
service. 

*  *  * 

HEALTH— The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  has  relea.sed  a  booklet 
reprinting  “Europe’s  Differing 
Health  Plans,”  a  series  by  Da¬ 
vid  M.  Cleary,  the  Bulletin’s 
medical  writer,  after  a  two- 
month,  15,000-mile  trip  through 
England,  Norway,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Yugoslavia  and  Holland. 
He  comi)ared  their  medical  care 
systems  with  our  own.  The 
series  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
during  1970. 

*  4:  * 

GROCERY  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES — The  Pittshurph  Press 
and  Pittshurph  Post-Gazette 
have  I'eleased  a  44-page  booklet 
on  Grocery  Expenditures  in  tbe 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Standard  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The 
report  is  the  result  of  a  study 
made  by  Guide-Post  Research, 
Inc.  for  the  Pittsburgh  newspa¬ 
pers  from  diary  reports  of  a 
consumer  panel  consisting  of 
1,800  members,  with  purchases 
reported  based  on  check-out 
tapes. 

According  to  the  study,  week¬ 
ly  grocery  exi)enditures  during 
the  suiwey  jjeriod  averaged 
$.‘{4.24  per  household. 


¥  4^  _ FRUITS,  NOT  ROOTS _  4  ♦ 

“  The  sight  of  the  flag  and  our  desire  to  display  it  should  represent  our 
willingness  to  be  active  and  participating  citizens  in  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 

**  Too  frequently  we  see  and  hear  the  American  way  of  life  pictured  only 
in  terms  of  its  many  material  advantages.  I  do  not  suggest  that  its  many 
material  advantages  are  undesirable  or  unimportant.  But  they  are  fruits, 
not  roots.  They  are  an  effect,  not  a  cause. 

“  The  cause  is  of  the  spirit.  It  is  our  basic  conception  of  freedom  and 
equality,  together  with  our  determination  to  implement  that  conception.  It 
is  not  entirely  the  high  standard  of  living  or  the  assembly  line  of  volume 
production  that  created  the  United  States  or  raised  it  to  become  a  great 
force  for  good  throughout  the  world.  It  was  spiritual  inspiration,  stamina 
and  determination  which  enabled  the  people  of  our  country  to  strive  as 
only  free  people  can  strive,  to  win  independence,  and  to  continue  to 
protect  that  independence." 

EVERETT  MCKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

It’s  time  to  offer  the  ROOTS.  What  can  you  do  for  your  country,  your 
community?  Look  no  further.  America  needs  your  support.  Send  for  a 
sample  of  the  finest  popular  priced,  sewn-stripe  home  flying  flag  kit  made 
by  Valley  Forge  Company  offered  by  “The  Flag  People”  in  St.  Louis 
who  arc  waiting  for  your  call.  314-241-8100.  No  obligation. 

TAMM-VOGT  COMPANY,  “The  Flag  People’’ 

2200  Olive  Street  —  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103  *  " 


Anchorage,  Alaska 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Newspapers  Inc. 
adds  3  papers, 
enlarges  plant 

Newspapers  Inc.  announced 
this  week  the  acquisition  of  two 
newspapers  and  the  launching 
of  another  newspaper.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  expanding  its  pub¬ 
lishing  facilities  in  Cynthiana, 
Kentucky,  with  installation  of  a 
four-unit  press. 

William  E.  Matthews,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Shelbyville-based 
finn,  said  the  company  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Trimble  Hanner 
Democrat,  Bedford,  Kentucky, 
and  the  Washington  County 
Press,  Salem,  Indiana. 

The  new  paper  is  the  Mt. 
Sterling  Leader  which  will  be 
distributed  throughout  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  and  in  five  ad¬ 
joining  counties  in  Indiana. 

Newsj)apers  Inc.  now  owns 
and  operates  24  papers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
with  a  total  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  115,000.  It  also  prints  22 
non-owned  community  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  contract  basis  in  its 
two  plants  in  Shelbyville  and 
Elizabethtown. 

The  Trimble  Danner  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  e.stablished  in  1870,  has 
been  owned  by  Frank  C.  Bell 
since  1085.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  2,000-circulation  pa¬ 
per,  and  Trimble  County  Judge 
Clyde  Greenwood  will  remain  as 
associate  editor. 

The  4,000-circulation  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Press  was  estab- 
lishe<i  in  1065,  Frank  Newkirk 
and  Bill  Goen,  who  owned  the 
paper  will  continue  as  co¬ 
publishers.  John  Pesta,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
is  the  new  editor. 

The  editor  of  the  Mt.  Sterling 
Leader  is  John  Alden,  former 
editor  of  Field  Services  Publi¬ 
cations  for  the  U.  S.  Jaycees  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  Mt.  Ster¬ 


ling  paper  will  have  a  circula-  i 
tion  each  week  of  5,000,  and  an 
additional  8,200  copies  will  be  ' 
circulated  in  five  surrounding 
counties  during  the  first  and 
third  weeks  of  the  month. 

• 

Tidewater  firm  buys 
No.  Carolina  weekly 

The  Beaafort-Hyde  Xews  of 
Behaven,  N.  C.  has  been  sold  by 
Frederick  E.  Still  to  Tidewater 
Publishers  Inc. 

David  M.  Milligan,  a  15-year 
veteran  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
sess,  was  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  1,500  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  newspaper.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  the  pui'chase 
is  David  J,  Whichard,  II,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Reflector  in  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  and  president  of 
Tidewater  Publishers. 

Helen  V.  Irvine,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Enterprise 
Herald,  weekly  newspaper  of 
Independence-Monmouth,  Ore., 
has  announced  its  sale  to  the 
owners  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Itemizer  Observer. 

A1  Cosovich,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Itemizer,  took 
over  operations  March  1.  Sale 
was  actually  to  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle,  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by 
the  widow  of  former  Oregon 
Gov.  Elmo  Smith  and  her  son, 
Dennis.  | 

*  *  * 

Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Copper 
City  (Copperhill,  Tenn.)  Ad- 
rance,  a  weekly  newspaper,  by 
the  Scout  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Murphy,  N.C.,  from  Jack 
Owens,  president  of  Scout  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  had 
been  concluded  prior  to  the 
death  late  in  February  of  the 
Advance  publisher,  Frank  Mid¬ 
dleton,  who  had  printed  the 
newspaper  in  Copperhill  for  al¬ 
most  40  years. 

Scout  Publishing  Co.  operates 
18  newspapers  in  Carolina  com¬ 
munities. 


Owner  acts  quickly 
on  sale  of  his  paper 

When  Clemo  Clements,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Lewisville 
(Texas)  Leader,  decided  to  sell 
his  newspaper  recently  he  didn’t 
fool  around  about  it. 

As  he  said  it,  “It  just  isn’t 
practical  at  my  age  to  cope  with 
this  growth  of  the  area,  the  fu¬ 
ture  investment  required  and 
responsibility  it  will  entail.  My 
Missus  and  I  sought  the  best 
solution  for  Lewisville,  our  em¬ 
ployes  and  ourselves.  We  con¬ 
tacted  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  see  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  buying  us  out. 
They  were.  And  they  did.” 

Roger  Amdall,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  daily  Greenville 
Herald  Banner,  was  named 
publi.sher  of  the  Lewisville 
Leader  and  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  March  1. 

• 

Elsoii  in  NAB  post 

Roy  Elson  has  become  vice- 
president  for  government  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters.  As  as¬ 
sistant  to  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  he 
played  a  major  role  in  getting 
the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  through  Congress. 


Roger  Amdall 

Staff  veteran  iiametl 
coop  a<l  coordinator 

Robert  Hageman  bas  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Cooperative  Coordinator 
at  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
This  is  a  new  post. 

Hageman  will  report  to 
George  McFadden,  advertising 
director,  and  his  main  responsi¬ 
bility  will  be  to  study  and  be 
aware  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  available  for  deal¬ 
ers,  and  to  assist  the  other  ad 
departments  in  sales  of  coop 
ads. 


#  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 
■  COUNTRYMAN  .  .  .» 
\  LEND  ME  J 
YOUR  E&P.  J 


PATENT  TRADER 


Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
;  THEY’LL  SENATE  • 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 
$8.00 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenua,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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Company  . . 
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□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 
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The  future  look 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tegral  part,  are  going,  and  what 
changes  will  be  wrought  by  new 
electronic  and  related  technolo¬ 
gies. 

The  answer  to  all  these  (|ues- 
tions  is  of  course  that  no  one  has 
the  answers — but  becau.se  we 
can’t  face  the  future  with  no 
conception  of  what  it  may  have 
to  offer  we  make  educated  fore¬ 
casts,  some  of  which  prove 
right.  Rut  history  has  taught  us 
to  beware  as  predictions  are  too 
often  abrogated  by  events  un¬ 
foreseen. 

Vk'ill  .siirti\e 

Suggestions  as  to  the  future 
of  newspapers  have  recently 
come  from  the  sources  already 
mentioned  and  a  quick  synthesis 
of  the  three  shows  a  belief  that 
newspapers  as  a  print  medium 
will  continue  to  function  but 
that  hardware  and  software  (in 
this  case  including  people)  as¬ 
pects  of  running  newspapers 
will  change  to  such  a  degree 
that  within  a  number  of  years 
precious  little  of  former  indi¬ 
vidual  functions  will  be  recogni¬ 
zable. 

These  various  forecasts  are 
certainly  not  for  years  to  come 
nd  in/initum.  In  fact  the  Bat- 
telle  study  commits  it.self  only 
to  circa  1990,  which  may  sound 
like  light  years  distant  but  in 
reality  is  a  near  19  years  away. 
So  the  forecasts  sometime  take 
on  the  outlook  of  long  range 
planning  rather  than  the  future 
of  newspapers,  in  toto. 

The  forecasts  dispel  some  be¬ 
liefs  commonly  held  now.  For 
instance,  the  idea  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  eventually  be  sent  to 
the  home,  in  current  form,  via 
facsimile  transmission  is  es¬ 
chewed.  More  will  be  said  alwut 
this  in  the  second  of  the  series, 
next  week,  dealing  with  future 
technology. 

To  be  discussed  in  that  aiti- 


cle  will  be  Battelle’s,  Bag- 
dikian’s,  and  Tewlow’s  belief 
that  the  computer,  already 
gaining  widespread  acceptance 
among  newspapers,  will  be  the 
lifeline  of  future  operations — 
for  small  as  well  as  large  pa¬ 
pers.  There  is  agreement  too  on 
the  idea  that  the  computer  will 
spearhead  development  of  home 
information  centers — centers 
which  will  facilitate,  and  be  an 
adjunct  to  newspapers,  but 
will  not  compete  directly  with 
them  except  perhaps  in  the  area 
of  advertising.  But  other  types 
of  competition  are  seen  futur- 
istically  and  will  be  examined  in 
part  three. 

In  the  second  part  we  will 
review,  among  other  things, 
Battelle’s  forecast  that  by  the 
mid-1980’.s  digital-input  print¬ 
ing,  which  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  composing  room,  will  com¬ 
pete  with  now  conventional 
printing  modes. 

Print  is  lieullliy 

Marshall  McLuhan  rai.sed  the 
specter  of  the  impending  doom 
of  print,  but  Bagdikian  refutes 
this,  saying  “The  McLuhanite 
claim  of  the  death  of  print  is 
not  only  premature  but  contrary 
to  all  the  evidence.  The  elitist 
proclamation  that  the  American 
i)rain  is  increasingly  addled  and 
indiscriminate  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able  on  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  average  American.”  His 
evidence  to  support  his  position 
is  ample. 

Thus,  hopefully  assured  that 
Americans  will  continue  to 
read,  let’s  look  at  what  Battelle 
said  will  l)e  the  number  of 
.Americans  reading  newspapers. 

At  one  point,  Battelle,  using 
figures  on  newspapers  per 
household,  showed  how  the 
number  has  declined  from  a 
Po.st  World  War  II  high  of  1.33 
daily  papers  per  household  in 
1946  down  to  1.04  in  1967.  “This 
number,”  the  study  related, 
“has  stabilized  in  the  past  few 


years  and,  because  of  the  large 
base  provided  by  households 
buying  one  newspaper,  industry 
personnel  anticipated  no  de¬ 
crease  below  1.0.  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  the  ratio  of 
Sunday  circulation/  household 
slipped  below  1.0  in  1953  and 
has  decreased  steadily  to  0.8.” 

The  study  went  on  to  say  that 
estimates  “show  that  circulation 
gains  for  the  total  newspaper 
industry  will  not  be  large  and 
will  be  made  up  of  small  annual 
increments.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  of  all  the  communica¬ 
tion  and  production  changes 
commonly  talked  about  in  the 
industry,  none  offers  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  shows  any  hope  for 
drastically  increasing  newspa¬ 
per  circulation.  No  feasible  set 
of  conditions  can  be  structured, 
considering  both  the  emerging 
communications  media  and  the 
better  newspaper  production  fa¬ 
cilities,  that  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  newspapers  per  household. 
New  communications  media  will 
tend  to  have  a  negative  effect 
or,  at  best,  no  effect  on  newspa¬ 
per  circulation.” 

The  Battelle  study  further 
pointed  out  that  future  circula¬ 
tion  figures  will  vary  with  the 
individual  newspaper  and  will 
be  based  on  such  factors  as 
changing  population  patterns 
and  management  policies. 

“Unlike  many  consumer  pro¬ 
ducts  that  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  geographically  located 
manufacturing  centers”  the 
study  went  on  to  say,  “newspa¬ 
per  printing  will  continue  to 
correspond  almost  exactly  with 
population  density.  The  growth 
of  satellite  plants  and  suburban 
newspapers  will  bring  the 
newspaper  printing  operation  to 
an  even  closer  proximity  to  its 
ultimate  consumers.” 

.4dverlising 

.411  of  what  happens  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  other  media,  in  the 
future  is  intricately  tied  in  with 
what  new  avenues  of  exposure 
are  offered  to  advertisers.  For 
instance,  the  idea  of  home  com¬ 
munication  systems,  a  broad 
topic  in  itself  and  one  which 
will  be  discussed  next  week,  may 
well  open  up  new  ways  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  reach  their  custom¬ 
ers.  And  when  we  say  custom¬ 
ers  we  mean  the  real  market,  as 
Tewlow  suggests,  made  defin¬ 
able  with  direct  electronic  con¬ 
tact  with  potential  buyers. 

The  Battelle  study  points  out 
that  established  and,  “other  new 
media  will  increase  the  number 
of  alternative  methods  by  which 
an  advertiser  can  choose  to 
reach  his  customers.  The  in¬ 
creased  number  of  alternatives 
will  cause  him  to  divide  his  ad¬ 


vertising  budget  into  more  sec¬ 
tions.  To  fight  this  competition 
for  the  advertising  dollar, 
newspapers  will  concentrate  on 
means  of  improving  their  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness.” 

The  study  identified  two  im¬ 
portant  factors  as  among  those 
which  contribute  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  and  said 
that  newspapers  have  made  and 
will  continue  to  make,  “signifi¬ 
cant  advances.”  The  areas  were 
quality  of  printing  and  color. 

The  importance  of  color  was 
stressed:  “The  requiiement  to 
provide  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  color  is  one  of  the 
most  important  business  consid¬ 
erations  facing  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  Battelle  forecasts  that 
the  present  trend  toward  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  color  will  accel¬ 
erate  in  the  short  term  and  re¬ 
main  an  important  factor 
throughout  the  time  period  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  program.”  (circa 
1990). 

“Newspapers  will  continually 
improve  their  ROP  color  capa¬ 
bilities,”  the  study  stated.  “Al¬ 
though  newspaper  ROP  color 
improvement  will  be  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  advertising  it  will 
also  result  in  the  increasing  use 
of  editorial  color.  This  will 
serve  to  make  the  total  newspa¬ 
per  product  more  competitive 
with  existing  and  new  media 
which  emphasize  color.” 

.Sprctaculor  and  Hi-Fi 

The  study  forecasts  that  use 
of  Spectacolor  and  Hi-Fi  would 
continue  to  increase  on  the 
.short  term  but  would  level  off 
as  the  quality  of  ROP  printing 
increases. 

There  is  akso  the  {|uestion  of 
just  how  much  advertising  a 
newspaper  should  carry.  All  it 
can  handle?  A  limited  amount? 
None  at  all?  “There  is  a  limited 
amount  of  preliminary  statisti¬ 
cal  data,”  the  Battelle  study  re¬ 
ports,  “that  tend  to  substantiate 
what  at  first  glance  appears  to 
be  obvious;  the  time  spent  by  a 
reader  on  each  advertisement 
decreases  as  the  number  of 
pages  in  an  individual  newspa¬ 
per  increases.  However  only  a 
few  newspapers  to  date  serious¬ 
ly  regulate  their  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  per  issue.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  emphasis  is  usually 
placed  on  selling  as  much  ad¬ 
vertising  as  possible.” 

On  the  same  topic  the  study- 
stated  that  there  is  no  criteria 
for  determining  what  limit  can 
be  set  on  the  total  number  of 
pages  in  an  issue  and  still  be 
effective,  but,  “  .  .  .  not  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  pleased  with  the 
general  growth  in  paper  size.” 

Bagdikian  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  given  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ducing  advertising  (higher  he 
points  out  than  producing 
news)  that  the  consumer  would 
bear  the  cost  increase  if  adver¬ 
tising  were  limited.  “It  is  not 
clear  what  would  happen  to  the 
economics  of  daily  newspapers 
if  they  reduced  or  even  elimi¬ 
nated  advertising.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  reduced  cost  of 
production  might  be  acceptable 
to  subscribers  who  would  pay 
for  the  entire  paper.” 

He  pointed  out  though  that 
advertising  is  not  solely  a  form 
of  income  for  newspapers.  “It 
is,”  he  wrote,  “a  positive  attrac¬ 
tion  to  a  large  number  of  read¬ 
ers,  as  sources  of  product  and 
price  information  in  daily  tran¬ 
sactions,  Bagdikian  then  went 
on  to  cite  the  instance  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  PM,  which  initially  carried 
no  advertising  but  found  that 
readers  demanded  merchandis¬ 
ing  news. 

The  debate  over  the  optimum 
numlier  of  pages  not  withstand¬ 
ing,  most  newspapers  in  years 
to  come,  according  to  the  Bat- 
telle  study,  will  make  no  effort 
to  limit  the  number  of  pages 
“Over  the  next  10  to  !.’>  years,” 
the  report  stated,  “there  will  be 
no  trend  to  decrease  the  number 
of  advertising  pages  per  issue, 
except  in  the  larger  newspapers. 
However,  there  will  be  a  slow^- 
down  in  the  rising  number  of 
page.s  per  issue  as  the  presently 
smaller  suburban  papers  ap¬ 
proach  today’s  metropolitan 
dailies  in  size.” 

(To  he  conthiucil  next  week) 

Larry  Gore’s  panel 
in  new  sy  ml  irate 

Youth  Enterprise  Syndicate 
begins  distribution  of  Larry 
(lore’s  daily  cartoon  panel 
“Thing”  in  April. 

“Thing”  was  launched  in 
Long  Island’s  Neivsday  in  1967 
and  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
was  syndicated  by  Newsday 
Specials  and  more  recently  by 
(lore  himself. 

Aimed  mainly  at  young  read¬ 
ers,  “Thing”  originally  ran 
three  days  a  week,  but  has  been 
six  a  week  for  more  than  a 
year. 


Black  tryout  reporter 
charges  discrimination 


The  Sew  York  Post  has  been 
charged  with  discriminatory 
employment  practices.  The  New 
York  Division  of  Human  Rights 
has  scheduled  hearings  (March 
12,  15  and  16)  to  further  exam¬ 
ine  the  case  of  William  Artis,  a 
black  reporter  who  complained 
of  racial  discrimination. 

There  have  been  seven  hear¬ 
ings  so  far  before  Hearing  Ex¬ 
aminer  Norman  Mednick  at  the 
Division’s  offices,  270  Broad¬ 
way. 

On  July  20,  Artis  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Division  charg¬ 
ing  the  Post;  Dorothy  Schiff, 
the  publisher;  John  Bott,  then 
city  editor,  and  George  Trow, 
as.sistant  city  editor,  terminated 
his  employment  because  of  his 
race  and  color. 

Artis  said  he  had  been  hired 
by  Bott  on  June  8  for  a 
probationary  tryout,  and  al¬ 
though  he  performe<l  his  ser¬ 
vices  satisfactorily,  he  was  told 
by  Trow,  on  July  17,  that  his 
termination  would  become  effec¬ 
tive  July  24. 

The  complaint  notes  that  the 
Post  employs  more  than  60  re¬ 
porters,  but  has  never  had  more 
than  three  black  reporters  at 
any  one  time.  Artis  alleged  that 
if  he  had  been  kept  on  for  the 
full  probationary  period,  it 
would  have  “disturbed”  the  pat¬ 
tern. 

In  an  amednment  prior  to  the 
case  going  to  public  hearing, 
Artis  asserted  that  for  at  least 
four  years  prior  to  his  dismis¬ 
sal,  the  Post  had  had  a  continu¬ 
ing  practice  of  assigning  black 
reporters  to  report  black  news 
only. 

In  the  answer  filed  by  the  law 
firm  of  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg, 
Rifkin,  Wharton  and  Grossman, 
the  Post  denied  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint,  conce<ling  only 


that  Artis  had  been  hired  as  a 
probationary  tryout  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  declaring  that  his 
services  were  terminated  prop¬ 
erly  by  Trow. 

Morris  B.  Abrams,  a  member 
of  the  Post’s  law  firm,  denied 
the  charge  of  discrimination 
and  said  that  of  53  persons  giv¬ 
en  tryouts  as  Post  reporters 
since  January,  1968,  17  were 
black  and  Puerto  Rican.  Of 
these,  41  percent  of  the  whites 
failed  and  55  percent  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  failed.  Abrams 
said:  “It’s  just  not  true  that  the 
Post  is  discriminating  ...  It  is 
fanciful  if  not  outrageous  to 
sugge.st  there  is  a  quota.” 

Earlier  in  1970,  Ted  Poston,  a 
black  reporter  who  has  been 
with  the  Post  for  about  30 
years,  sent  a  memo  to  Mrs. 
Schiff  saying,  “I  think  we  will 
hurt  ourselves  in  the  long  run 
by  refusing  to  face  squarely 
and  discuss  openly  the  matter 
of  de  facto  ((uotas  in  Negro  em¬ 
ployment  here.” 

Mrs.  Schiff  replied,  “We  are  i 
not  operating  under  a  quota  of  j 
three  black  reporters.  If  we 
were,  why  would  we  be  trying 
out  others?” 

Pelilioii  for  stork 

An  expression  of  public  sup¬ 
port  for  local  ownership  of  the 
Cioebmati  Enquirer  is  being 
sought  by  American  Financial 
Corp.  in  petitions  circulated  by 
its  United  Dairy  Farmers  store 
chain.  AFC  has  offered  $40  a 
share  for  the  majority  stock 
owned  by  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  and 
other  outstanding  stock.  The 
offer  awaits  approval  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 


I^aHTpnee  Ea^leWbuiie 


Lawrence,  Massachusetts 


Iiidianu  station  sale 

Public  Service  Broadcasters 
Inc.,  is  buying  .AM-FM  radio 
station  WCTW  at  New  Ca.stle, 

Indiana,  from  the  Chambers 
family  who  own  the  Sew  Castle 
Courier-Times.  The  transaction, 
with  a  price  of  $225,000,  was  I 
negotiated  by  Blackburn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington  media  bro¬ 
kers,  subject  to  FCC  approval.  _ 
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Nisei  papers 

{Contmued  from  ]>age  13) 

claiming  one  of  the  first  places 
in  international  reporting:  they 
are  the  most  numerous  in  the 
State  Department,  replacing  the 
British,  second  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
have  a  great  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  Hawaii  to  New 
York  to  Toronto  and  to  Vancou¬ 
ver.  The  printed  product  of  this 
network  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Nisei 
papers. 

Of  greater  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  technological  achieve¬ 
ment  :  the  development  of  the 
kanji  teleprinter.  Kanji  uses 
about  2,400  letters  and  symbols, 
although  the  number  of  Chinese 
characters  actually  used  in 
Japanese  is  almost  limitless. 
This  means  that  at  the  time  the 
old  calligraphic  style  had  be¬ 
come  a  veritable  obstacle  in 
Japane.se  international  report¬ 
ing  (telegraphic  lines  could  not 
handle  ideagrams),  a  new  way 
was  found  to  revive  communica¬ 
tion. 

Suwal)e  can  now  read  in  En¬ 
glish  and  in  Japanese  Kyodo’s 
dispatches  from  Vietnam  and 
Laos  as  published  in  the  Nisei 
papers,  whereas  the  Japanese- 
American  executive  can  learn  a 
language  which  he  is  able  to  use 
in  international  transactions. 

After  such  efforts  and 
achievements  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor,  long  hours  of  work 
and  years  of  humble  existence 
in  the  New  World,  the  Nisei 
deeply  resent  even  the  slightest 
derogatory  remark,  said  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  well- 
established  business  connections 
in  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  “Maybe,  Mishima’s  ex¬ 
hortations  against  Western- 
imported  materialism  sounded 
derogatory  to  the  Japanese- 
Americans,”  he  continued. 

How  did  the  Nisei  react  to 
Vice  President  Agnew’s  appel¬ 


lation  of  one  of  their  own  as  a 
“fat  Jap”?  Several  people  who 
were  asked  this  question  smiled 
merrily  and  possibly  inscru¬ 
tably.  Suwabe  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “They  generally  seem 
to  have  taken  Agnew’s  remark 
as  an  expression  of  intimacy 
rather  than  as  a  derogatory  re¬ 
mark,  although  they  resent  the 
use  of  the  mostly  w'artime  word 
Jap.” 

Indeed,  one  of  the  recurrent 
topics  in  countless  variations 
for  the  Nisei  newspapers  is  the 
war-time  experience  and  its 
perpetuation  by  some  media,  or 
the  almost  classic  two-column, 
front-page  title:  “X  Station 
Apologizes  for  Showing  Racial 
Bias  Film  ‘Purple  Heart’  ”. 


Polish  daily  newspaper 
begun  in  New  Jersey 

A  Polish-language  daily, 
Xowy  Diertnik  (Daily  News), 
started  appearing  on  February 
27  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The 
eight-page  offset  printed  tab¬ 
loid,  published  by  Bicentennial 
Publishing  Corporation,  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  continuation  of 
Nowy  Swiat  (New  World) 
which  ceased  publication  late 
last  year  after  75  years.  Now’y 
Swiat  had  a  circulation  of  about 
11,000  in  the  last  years  of  its 
publication. 

In  a  lead  editorial,  the  new 
paper  said  its  principal  aims 
are  “to  fight  for  the  good  of 
America  and  Poland  .  . 

maintain  solidarity  with  the  Po¬ 
lish  people  but  not  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime.” 


Big  ‘Progress’  edition 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
IJyiion-B  idle  tin  reported  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  its  area  in  a  230-page 
edition,  the  46th  annual  prog¬ 
ress  report  of  the  102-year-old 
daily.  A  dozen  editorial  color  il¬ 
lustrations  and  more  than  30 
color  ads  marked  the  edition. 


Past  weeks’  range 
of  stoek  prices 
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Abitibi  . 

B.C.  Forest  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper 
MacMillan,  Bloedel 
Southam  Press  . . 

Thomson  Newspapers 


.  .  7% 

7 

24 

24 

.  .  19% 

19 

27% 

25% 

.  58 

59 

23 

23% 

We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment;  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  eHices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Sunday  paper 
due  out  soon 
in  New  York 


A  standard-sized  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Herald,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  in  New  York 
City  “sometime  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  middle 
of  May,”  according  to  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  Quality  Publications, 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Herald,  printed  in  offset, 
“will  offer  a  new  editorial  con¬ 
cept  for  New  York  City  dwell¬ 
ers  and  suburbanites — a  unique 
blend  of  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  analysis  which  will 
provide  readers  with  a  preview 
of  the  coming  w'eek,”  said  An¬ 
thony  King,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  paper. 

King  added  that  he  “will 
bring  young,  optimistic  and  per¬ 
ceptive  writers  ...  to  serve  the 
reader  while  breaking  old  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  patterns.” 

King  is  in  his  early  30’s  and 
Thomas  P.  F.  Kiely,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  is  in  his  mid- 
30’s.  Neither  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  newspaperman. 

King  said  that  he  had  been  a 
research  consultant  and  that 
out  of  his  studies  came  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  a  “high 
demand  for  a  quality  Sunday 
newspaper  in  New  York.” 

2.’>  on  stuff 

The  Herald,  he  said,  would 
have  a  staff  of  about  25  in  the 
editorial  department  and  has 
subscribed  to  Reuter’s,  London 
Express  Service,  Agence 
France-Presse,  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  news  and 
feature  services. 

The  Herald  will  be  sold  only 
on  new.stands — on  Saturday 
night  in  New  York  City  and  on 
Sunday  morning  elsewhere.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  first  issue  will  be 
about  60,000  copies.  King  said. 

Quality  publications  is  fi¬ 
nanced  privately  and  is  said  to 
have  “enough  money  to  put  out 
the  newspaper  for  two  years.” 

Charles  Herrold  of  the  Bell  & 
Stanton  public  relations  firm  is 
handling  the  promotion  for  the 
paper. 


Pupil’s  reporter 

Wilson  McConnell,  a  Toronto 
Telegram  reporter,  has  been 
given  a  new  assignment  with 
the  title  of  the  Telegram’s 
Newsman  in  the  Classroom.  He 
visits  schools  and  answers  pu¬ 
pils’  questions  about  newspa¬ 
pers  and  journalism. 
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Deaths 


Hazel  MacDonald  Casey, 
79,  former  Chicago  newspaper 
reporter  and  war  correspond¬ 
ent;  February  16. 


Ira  Kapenstein,  35,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Democrat  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  foi*mer 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  March 
1. 


Mail-Sketch 
merger  cuts 
1,700  johs 


The  anticipated  merger  of 
the  Lo)idon  Daily  Mail  and  its 
sister  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Sketch,  announced  officially  this 
week,  is  the  most  serious  blow 
to  British  journalism  since  the 
death  of  the  News  Chronicle 
ten  years  ago. 

Although  not  unexpected,  the 
merger,  which  will  mean  the 
loss  of  200  journalists’  jobs, 
cast  new’  gloom  over  Fleet 
Street. 

There  will  be  even  larger  cut- 
T  ..  .  backs  in  the  mechanical  depart- 

t  ^ents.  Altogether  more  than  1,- 

700  employes  are  to  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

It  was  the  culmination  of 
many  weeks  of  rumors  about 
the  future  of  the  Mail,  founded 


Earl  Ammerman,  54,  vet¬ 
eran  newsman  on  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press’  San  Francisco 
staff ;  recently. 

^  ^  * 

Bernard  Segal,  60,  creator 
of  comic  strip,  “Ellsworth”; 
February  20. 


mer  staffer  and  state  editor 
Deseret  Neivs,  Salt  Lake  City, 
March  3. 

4c  *  * 

Stanley  Levey,  52,  labor 


Associated  Newspapers.  Last  about  130— close  to  50  percent 
year  the  two  papers,  between  of  the  staff, 
them,  lost  over  $3  million.  This  Vere  Harmsworth,  who  took 
year  losses  of  over  $5  million  over  the  post  as  AN  chairman 
w’ere  predicted.  only  two  months  ago  on  the  re- 

It  is  unlikely,  how’ever,  the  tirement  of  his  father.  Lord 
Mail,  which  is  a  broadsheet  and  Rothermere,  regretted  the  size 
at  one  time  was  renowned  for  of  the  staff  cuts,  but  insisted  it 
its  foreign  coverage,  will  benefit  was  the  only  way  that  the 
circulationwise  from  the  merger  company  could  avert  financial 
with  the  Sketch,  a  tabloid  better  disaster. 

know’n  for  its  cheesecake  pic-  Also,  he  pointed  out,  it  would 
tures  and  sensational  headlines,  at  least  mean  preserving  the 
It  is  predicted  the  Mail  will  be  jobs  of  the  6,000  employes  who 
lucky  to  keep  more  than  a  third  remain. 

of  the  Sketch’s  750,000  circula-  The  staff  were  warned  that 
tion,  even  though  its  former  ed-  any  industrial  action  to  protest 
itor  will  be  running  the  new  or  prevent  the  merger  could 
paper.  mean  the  total  closure  of  both 

More  than  90  members  of  the 


editorial  staff  of  the  Sketch 
(about  72  percent)  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  lose  their  jobs.  At  the 
Daily  Mail  the  cuts  will  total 


newspapers. 

Despite  the  disappearance  of 
the  Sketch,  Britain  is  still  left 
with  nine  national  morning  pa¬ 
pers. 


editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  jggg  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  the 


Newspaper  Alliance  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York 
Times  and  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  March  4. 

«  ♦  * 

Charles  L.  Hoffman,  45, 
president  of  Hoffman  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  public  relations 
firm,  and  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Star; 
March  2. 

♦  *  * 

Victor  Friedmann,  57,  Swiss 
journalist  and  diplomatic  re¬ 
porter;  March  5. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kathryn  C.  Lesher,  63, 

wife  of  Dean  S.  Lesher,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Lesher  Newspapers  in 
California;  March  4. 


pioneer  of  popular  journalism 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  amalgamation  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  by  Associ-  j 
ated  Newspapers,  w'ithin  the  j 
next  10  weeks.  However  the  un¬ 
official  prediction  is  that  it  will 
be  effected  within  the  next 
month — and  may  be  only  the 
prelude  to  an  even  more  dra¬ 
matic  merger  with  the  Daily 
Express,  the  Mail’s  biggest  ri¬ 
val. 

The  merger  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  change  of  editorship. 
The  new  editor  of  the  Mail- 
Sketch  will  be  40-year-old  David 
English  who  was  for  several 
years  New  York  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  Express,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  for  the  Sunday 
Dispatch. 

After  a  brief  stint  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  returned  to  London 
in  1961  as  foreign  editor,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  editor, 
and  then  18  months  ago,  just 
when  it  was  expected  he  would 
be  promoted  to  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  he  unexpectedly  crossed 
Fleet  Street  to  join  the  Daily 
Sketch  as  editor. 

He  replaces  Arthur  Britten- 
den,  another  former  New  York 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-C01SSVLTA^TS 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.,  Kans.  67654 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

start  offset  paper  or  shopper 

with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  SALE— Carrier 
boy  advertising  distribution  service  and 
50M  circulation  shopper  (weekly)  close 
to  Metro  N.Y.  $20,000  -j-  yearly  income. 
Price  $40,000 ;  terms.  Box  3,52,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


Carl  K.  Groth,  59,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co., 

Fort  Washington,  Pa.;  March 

5. 

• 

Joe  Albright  resigns 
from  Newsday  staff 

Russell  Sackett,  a  former 
senior  editor  of  Life  magazine, 
will  become  chief  of  Newsday's 
Washington  bureau  on  April  15. 

He  will  replace  Joseph  P.  Al-  correspondent,  who  has  been  ed- 
bright,  who  has  resigned.  itor  of  the  Daily  Mail  for  four 

Albright,  a  nephew  of  the  years, 
late  Alicia  Patterson  Guggen-  According  to  the  statement 
heim,  was  one  of  the  heirs  who  issued  by  Associated  Newspa- 
sold  their  interest  in  Newsday,  pers,  Brittenden,  who  is  46, 
a  Long  Island  newspaper,  to  the  resigned  his  post  “without  ran- 
Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Ange-  cor  or  ill  feeling.” 
les.  The  merger  of  the  two  pa- 

Sackett  began  his  journalism  pers,  which  together  have  a  cir- 
career  with  the  Oregon  Journal  culation  of  just  over  2,500,000,  i  pu“rSe  ^of T  proVny" 

in  Portland,  after  earning  a  will,  it  is  hoped,  solve  the  finan-  j  you  should  call  (AC  8i3)  446-08? i  day- 

master’s  degree  at  North-  cial  problems  which  for  the  past  '  time:  LVO  8i3)  733-8053  nighu:  or 
®  r'  r-  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 


JOB  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  MEXICO  commercial  orintinK 
firm.  Hijirh  nuality  work ;  offset,  letter- 
press.  Hi^h  ffross  $71,679 — sell  $39,000 
-  $10,000  down,  terms.  Krehbiel-BoH- 
tho.  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGETSICY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSCfCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serv’ing  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Lapland,  Calif. — 91786 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BUYE'RS’  CONFIDENCE  has  returned, 
inquiries  are  up  400%.  Now  is  the  time 
to  either  buy  or  sell  a  publication.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E,  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  F'acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2. 
Legal  newspaper  for  active,  fast¬ 
growing  town  in  metropolitan  area. 
Selling  for  $15,000.  Box  237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


western  Universitv. 


couple  of  years  have  plagued  Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course! 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY ; 
$50,000  gross;  earned  $20,000:  $18,000 
down.  Mild  climate — attractive  locale. 
J,  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yEWSpltPERsTovTsALE 

\VELL-Ec?TABLISHEI>  Now  EriRland 
printin;r  plant,  with  finest  e<juipmenl 
north  of  Boston:  two  weeklies,  one  52- 
year-old  tourist  pa|>er  with  finest  repu¬ 
tation  in  New  Encland.  located  in 
prime  re<‘reation  area,  in  new  buildinR. 
Call:  A.  L.  Auclair  (603>  524-5679. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  offset 
\vf*ekly.  RrossinR  $4S,000.  earning 
$IS,000:  $10,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  223 i  E.  Romneya  I>r..  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92S06. 

WEFJKLY.  RrossinR  $1 50.000-a-year.  in 
top  RrowinR  area  1-hour  from  N.Y.C. 
Will  Ro  fast.  Box  287,  E<iitor  5:  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY  OPPORTUNITY 
Ex'^lusive  in  city-county  of  industrially 
expandinR  mid-East  area.  New  plant 
unfler  way — joKs  for  another  2.000. 
t'lreenhouse  farminR  makes  this  “Salad 
Bow)  of  East.’’  Greater  development 
ahead.  Ape.  other  interests  compel  sale. 
Box  2S5.  Editor  &.  Publisher. 

$1,500  DOWN  buys  Colorado  offset  west 
sloj^e  ex<‘lusive  lepal  weekly  39  years 
f>Ul.  l^nworke<l-  absentee  ownership, 
(iross  $15,600.  Price  $6,000.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Kmp<iria,  Kans. — 
66801. 

Wise.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
tJross  $130\I;  profit  $5(*M :  price  $120M 
with  $35M  down.  Jim  Southern.  Broker, 
6.329  Ash.  Raytown.  Mo.  64133. 


CLASSIFIED 

4drertisinf!  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  wifh  order  I 

4- wetl(s  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1,30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IKemlftanee  should  oceompony  clos- 
tlfled  copy  when  submiffed  for  pub- 
lleatlae  unless  credif  has  been  es- 
fabllshed. 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display, 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuusdoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  l-year. 

Editor  <Sr  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOU.NCEMENT.S 
^EW’SP.4PERS  FOR  SALE 

WE.ST  TE.XAS  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
county-seat  ;  3,400  population.  Gross 

$41,300.  Price<l  $30,000,  low  down, 
terms.  Krehbiel-Ro!itho,  Box  133,  Em- 
|K>ria.  Kans. — 66801. 

6-I)AY  LETTERPRESS  DAILY,  circu¬ 
lation  under  5.000  ;  health  and  ape  force 
sale.  Low  cash — low  interest  financinR. 
Excellent  earninRs.  i)ay  off  in  10  years. 
Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY  PUBLISHER.  60. 
w’ants  junior  piirtner  to  buy  paper  while 
he  eases  out.  Man  needs  $20,000  mini¬ 
mum  cash  to  buy  stock,  with  money 
RoinR  into  offset  conversion,  Gro88e<l 
$160,000  in  1970  -  not  close  to  |)oten- 
tial.  Daily  is  exclusive  9,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Man  must  l>e  hard  workinp,  in  his 
30*8,  RO(xl  advertising  exi>erience.  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho,  B<*x  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66801. 


^E^r  SP4PERS  W  AyTEI) 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Interested  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  earnest  and  pnxluct- 
conscious  to  buy  your  newspa|>er?  $25.- 
000  to  $50,000  capital.  East  preferred. 
Confidence  in  reply  to  Box  2S1.  Elitor 
&  Publisher.  | 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspa|>er  Servi<*e  ('ompany,  Inc. 
P.i).  Dr.  12128,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

PUBLISHER,  with  years  of  e\i>erience. 
w.ants  U)  buy  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Quick  action  Ruarantee<l.  Box  .359.  E<Ii- 
tor  &  Publisher, 

WISH  TO  BUY  established!  w**ekly  or 
shoi>|>er  in  Southern  Floridla  all  or  part 
interest.  Box  3>62.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sotniti.  cx^rrj- 
cuced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  wet‘kly  daily  RrossinR  $300,000 
ui).  Replies  to  Box  357.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  hand!e<l  in  strict  confnlence. 

PUBLISHER,  experiencf  il.  yoiniR,  aR- 
Rressive  has  cash  references  for  install¬ 
ment  sale  on  small  daily  $250,000- 
$1,000,000  Rfoss.  Res|>onsible  for  four 
small  dailies  in  present  position.  All 
profitab’e.  Prefer  Zones  3.  1.  6.  Box 

31'<,  Edlitor  &  Publisher. 


PlRLICATlOyS  FOR  SALE 

NATIONAL  AUTO  I’lTBLU'ATION  ; 
should  l>e  in  tabloidl  format:  prossedl 
$127,000  as  maRHzine  :  $15,000  full  price 
for  djuick  action.  J.  A,  Snydier,  Broker. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE:  57-ye-ar-oM  California 
trade  journal,  nationally  ciri'ulatedl,  , 
member  ABC.  Grossedl  excess  of  $150,-  : 
000  in  1970,  highest  in  history.  1971  ] 
showing  substantial  increases.  Owner,''  i 
operator  can  make  $35,000  annually. 
20%  dow’n  payment  rediuirecL  Balance 
can  be  paid  in  yearly  installment-s  out 
of  earnings.  Owner,  after  40  years, 
wishes  to  retire.  Reply  Box  314,  Edlitor 
&  Piililisher. 


NKWSPAPEK  SEKVK.ES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

RESPECTFULLY,  WE  ASK  enterpris- 
mg  nervspapcrs  to  try — “S’EWSBEAT.” 
ImaKinative,  stimulatinp;  ideas  whicli 
have  worked  wonderfully  well  for 
others.  Exclusive  to  first  suhscril)er  tier 
area.  $2.2.i-a-month,  ti'l  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
lavuis.  Mo. — 63122. 

INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
Plots,  stars.  re\-iews  of  coming  week's 
TV-“PRIME  TIME  FLICKS."  For 
sample;  B.H.P.,  Box  22.5,  Somerset. 
N.J.— 0S873 


BOOST  CIRCULATION  Hypo  reader 
interest;  carry  column  almut  dogs. 
Kanine  Korner,  11.54  No.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90029. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  mail. 
Strong  local,  state  panel's  regular.  In¬ 
formation  gleanevi  from  your  mailetl 
p.aper.  Box  321,  Falitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIR  INC.— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service  -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  2121  JAckson  2-6105 


^PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  | 

Five  (5)  UNIT-GO.'tS  COMMUNITY  j 
OFFSET -QUALITY  PRINTING,  with  ' 
StTBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing 
20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates.  ' 
Contact  Ron  Moissinac,  (AC  201)  349-  | 
1411.  The  ReiK.rter,  Toms  River,  N..I. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PL  4\TS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT;  BARGAIN  ; 
3  Linos,  mat.  stereo  equipment:  Goss  ( 
1 6  PHge  standanl,  32-page  tabloid,  with  I 
(luarter  fohler.  Occupies  about  5,000  | 
sdjuar*'  feet.  Quick  $25,000  may  include 
dtlivery.  Scan-A-Graver.  Uadlet-  $500.  I 
Arthur  S.  Curtis,  si6  Natiduial  Press 
IBiIr.,  WashinRtdui,  Ib<'.  2oimi4.  Ph : 
<2021  NA  S-5696. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trainedl  |)ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiv  styles.  Flexowriters  -Input  units 
for  cd>mputers.  FHN  Business  PrdKlucts. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
0s034.  (AC  6091  l2S-:;223. 


JUSTOWRITERS  Large  select  idin  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  fd>r  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  temis.  NAPS(T).  Ber’in,  I 
Wise.,  andl  IS  W.  22.  N.Y.C.  10010,  1 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

CUTLER-HA  MM  E'R  EQUIPMENT 
Xejc  condition;  2  to  3  years  old 
One  press  connection  with  motor :  24- 
ft.  vertical  conveyor  run;  55-ft.  hori¬ 
zontal  (overhead)  conveyor  run;  two 
corner  units;  four  section  drives;  one 
delivery  table  with  corner  unit  hea<l ; 
one  17-ft.  belt  conveyor  w’ith  bundle 
turner  and  safety-end  enclosure  with 
motor:  one  17-ft.  belt  conveyor;  two 
expendable  gravity  truck  loaders.  Will 
sell  all.  or  part,  at  bargain  prices.  Call 
J.  L.  Youngblood.  (AC  609)  345-1111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


SHRINK  FILM 

Ia>we!;t  prices  in  U.S.A.  on  Polyfilm 
for  nmgaxine,  newspaper  bundle-wrap¬ 
ping  through  heat  tunnels.  Freight  paid 
on  S.OOOJt  orilers. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.55 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACIIINER  I' 


S.WE  50%  on  Factory  Demonstrator 
HAMMOND  ROUTERS.  Mo<lel  R-4  Ra¬ 
dial  Router  $525.00.  Mi^del  RPM-12 
Router-Planer-Mortiser  $.'587. .50.  Contact 
Hammond  Machinery  Builders.  Inc.. 
1600  Douglas  Ave..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
—49001.  Ph;  (616)  34.5-7151. 


PAIR(7HILD  Photo-Textsetter —  Mixlel 
2000;  F’AIRCHILD  Scan-A-Color ;  4- 

color  sep.aration  device.  Universal  Ptg. 
Equipment  Co..  Inc..  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  Ph;  (201)  4.38-,3744. 


ALL  MODELS 

IJnot v|ics  Intertvi>es  -  Liidlows 
PRINTCRAIT  KEI>RE.SENT.\TIVF;S 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

BETTER  BA.SE  BETTER  PRINT 
Better  ha.se'.’  jm. Duralumin.  J.  Mixx-e. 
3411  Count ry  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256 


PHOTON  713-10  Textmaster  with  logic 
unit:  includes  white  space  r<>duction 
circuitry  and  8  h:tnk  expanded  memory 
ca)>acity:  also  with  6-8-10-12-14-18-24 
and  36-|M>int  lenses,  automatic  quiul- 
iling.  test  panel  4  interchangeable 
I  <irun)s  and  7  custom  m:itrix  stri|>s. 

1  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Processor, 
j  model  11c.  Film  or  l>aper  capacity  11 
in.  Si>eed  of  14  ft.  min  for  film  and  8 
ft.  min  for  pai)er. 

INTEKTYPE  MONARCHS  5  -  Key- 

I  Ixtardless  'ITS  T()U-7.5  oiierating  units. 

'  Star  Parts  Selectro-matic  Qimddcrs. 
ShalTstall  mat  detectors,  2  magazines 
and  4  molds. 

LINOTYPE,  model  31.  4r547S3,  with 

Star  Quadder,  Mohr  saw.  4  pocket  mold 

disk,  4  90  channel  magazines. 

LINOTYPE,  model  29.  c:675.59,  with 

hydroqmulder,  Mohr  saw.  6  pocket 
mold  disk.  4  90  channel  magazines. 

LINOTkTE.  model  35,  two.  #65833 

and  #65834,  with  hydroquadder,  Mohr 
saw,  6  pocket  mold  disk,  2—72  chan¬ 
nel  &  2  90  channel  magazines. 

MLSCELLANEOUS  Linotype  and  Lud- 
low  fonts  and  sorts. 

Contact  R.  J.  Dawn 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
Washington.  D.C.— 20005 
(2021  223-6000 


FX)R  SALE:  Our  pride  anil  joy:  Com- 
pugraphic  4961  photo-tytiesetter,  com¬ 
plete  outfit  including  direct  input  or 
,  tai>e  keyboard  with  stand,  spare  parts 
I  kit  and  4-font  machine.  Like  new,  | 
I  only  1%  years  old.  FJntire  setup  for 
I  $10,500  (20%  off  new  cost).  Reason 
1  for  selling:  getting  another  moilel  Com- 
pugraphic.  Would  sell  without  keytward 
!  for  $8.7.50.  Freeman  Courier.  Freeman. 

.  S.D.  57029:  Ph :  (605)  92.5-4228. 


4-UNIT  COTTRELL  22,  double  parallel. 
'/4  .and  Vi  folder,  couiton  attachment. 
Useil  less  than  one  shift.  Available 
mid-summer. 

ROLL-FED  2-UNlT  22',i  x  36  Speed- 
amco  with  Sheeter.  Will  print  2  colors 
1  side  or  1  color  on  2  sides.  Perforators 
and  Cross-Perforators.  Ide.al  for  com¬ 
mercial  work  or  weekly  paiiers. 
4-POCKET  SADDLE-MATIC  Stitcher- 
Trimmer.  196.5 — Used  less  than  1  shift. 
Serviced  by  McCain. 

ROYAL  ZENITH.  23  x  .30.  in  excellent 
condition.  All-new  ruhlier  rollers. 

26  X  40  BAUM  Folder — 3  Stations 
VOLKMUTH  PRINTERS 
Box  1007,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.— 56301 


PASTE  UP  SUPPLIES 


CUSTOM  PASTE-UP 
LAYOUT  OR 
CRH)  SHEETS 

Regular  Or  Tabloid 
Send  Us  Your  Own 
Specifications 

Number  Of  Columns  — 
Width  Of  (Columns  — 

Space  ^tween  Columns  — 
Length  Of  Image  Area 
Printed  on  .36-Lb. 

Or  20-Lb.  Basis 
Paper  In  Light  Blue  Ink 
We  Will  Send  Samples 
And  Price  List 

THE  LOCKWOOD  CO.  INC. 
125  No.  5th  St.  Atchinson.  Ks. 
66002  Tel.  913-367-0110 
Pioneers  For  Ten  Years 
In  Irving  Newspapers 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  er  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journal-  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
ism  with  experience  on  scientific-tech-  I  opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
nical-trade-specialty  type  publication,  '  Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
Qualified  to  teach  courses  such  as  In-  Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  & 
dustrial-Business  Publications,  Meehan-  Publisher, 

ics  of  Publishing,  Contemporary  Tech- - 

nical  Journalism  and/or  Technical  Re-  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  ex- 
porting.  Nine-month  appointment  (Sep-  panding  community  newspaper  organ- 
June  15).  Salary  :  $10-  ization  in  metro  area.  Outstanding 
2.000.  __Master  s  _  degree  preferred.  „rowth  onnortunitv  for  evneri»np«l 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


2  TOP  REPORTERS 

IXyESTIGATlVE  REPORTER 
Experienced,  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
research  and  in-depth  coverage,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  eninronmental  matters. 

BUREAU  NEIVSMAN 
Experience  should  include  photography. 


12  Units 
23,^"  Cutoff 
2  Double  Folders 
Skip  Slitters 
Unit  Drive 


i  Half  De<'ks 
90°  Stagger 


12  000.  Master’s  degree'  preferred"  area.  Outstanding  Be  capable  of  manning  a  news  bureau 

Write:  Fre<l  z”ahlen.^  cLirman?  De-  ^aTelm'Vn.'’ CaTl"  o^^^  ! 

partment  of  Journalism.  Oregon  State  ly  Rverlv  Publicatinn.’  in97  ^  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  Degree  is 

University.  Corvallis.  Oregon.  97331.  1  rf’ jjafn  Plaza  East,  Norfolk,  Va”— 

-  --  -  I  Ph  •  <:9‘>  '  5i7o  to  $260  weekly  based  on  a  min- 

no  A  T\iT  cr*ur$nT  o  i  rxi.  I  •  „i.,o 


Balloon  Fomers  j  GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
Compression  |  o|)en  for  professional  journalists  who 


imum  of  one  year’s  experience,  plus 
]it)eral  vacation,  company-paid  retire- 


Lockup  ,  want  to  work  on  a  Masters*  Degree  in  EXPLUIEINCED  DISPLAY  AD  REP  ment,  health,  life  and  long  term  dis- 

Goss  R.T.P,  journalism,  beginning  late  August  weekly  newspaper,  southern  New  i  ability  insurance  programs  are  pro- 

I  1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and  England  (man  or  w’oman).  Excellent  |  vide<l.  A  Guild  Newspaper. 
o  ^iiit  acceptetl  for  Graduate  School  by  salary  and  commission  arrangement,  i  q,.  orowinir  Hnard  la  an 

:Js"  writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No  1-nefita.  Box  2«6.  F>litor  &  Publisher.  : 

1  consideration  vv^  te  K>ven  to  ^rs^s  - -  national 

o«’.'  1  ^?^**^*^  by  Griul^te  School.  ]viaNAGE,'R  who  can  show  nothing  and  regional  awards. 

~  H  ire  <  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  y  proven  sales  record.  P.M.  in  4.5,000  Eugene  the  second  largest  citv  in  Ore 

wriUng  Director  of  Public  Into^tion  background,  references  oon  Tnd  ho^  of  thf  Un  veri?tv  of 

A/CPAPtP  :*  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas  ■  ^  ,  Utter  Area  a  r,>v  "tq  K,iitnr  “•  "  ®  *  •  ,  Univereity  of 

W  b  r  A  r  b  K  ,  state  University.  Denton.  Texas  76203.  ^  p, 'muI,  ’ . '  *^''tor  Oregon,  is  a  recognized  center  for  bus- 

- _ _ _  _  _  '  * _ r_ii . u:’  „  _  / _ &  1  uhlisher.  In*.«a  wnnrl  nrrwinnta  on.^ 


(  rtu  be  split  to  suit  acceptetl  for  Graduate  Scl 

individual  needs  writing  Dean  of  Graduate  Sch 

I  consideration  will  be  given  to 
Available  .Vote.'  ,  first  accepted  by  Graduate 

(Ti//  _  IP’rite  _  ivire  '  Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowi 

w’riting  Director  of  Public  Info 

INLAND  newspaper:  S 

MACHINERYCORPORATION  S."'™ ‘Sic"! 

1720  Cherry  Street  Office,  and  fellowships  2 

..  /-  v  ki  z.iro  for  teaching  and  'alioratory  n 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  54108  and  copyreading  duties  in  Joi 

(815  )  221-9050  Dei>artment.  f'urnish  three  re 

-  -  -  with  application.  Application 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE:  10  units  Jopends  on  wo 

of  Unitubular  Press  with  2  folders.  !  v— — _ _ _ 

four  color  units,  3  of  which  are  re-  ATtV^F 

versible,  i)ermitting  i)erfect  register  for  ,  .‘Ateifllisi^i  ir 

multi-color  printing.  Most  units  are  '  ^ 

new;  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  ASSISTANT  TO  COMPTROLLER 
Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio  44G9I.  ToieHight  publishing  organization,  lo- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  .  caled  in  Washington.  D.C.,  has  im- 

A  XT  ATT  Ar»¥  t:9  vT^xiir,  mtHliute  opcnlng  for  an  Assistant  to  its 

m  IT  f  w  i  1  /  Corporate  Comptroller.  Bachelor’s  De- 

Two  Unit  \Vel*ndorfer  (ATI  )  Perfec-  5  tp  10  years  experience  re- 

V’l'i  i.‘C  <toi'ed  with  stiKly  toward  CPA  or  MBA 

folder  la  12,000  iier  houi.  Roll  width  ,lesi,.able.  Interested  apiilieanls  should 

up  to  .36  .  Cut  off  2_.%  .  2  roll  stands,  ,  jjpnj  complete  resume  and  salary  re- 

'  .luiiements.  in  confiilen.e.  to  Box  363. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  J^UIPMENT  CO.  g.  Pui, Usher. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  OiOTl 

201-438-,3744  _ _ 

-  CIRCVL.4TION 

GO.SS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  2  units  - - - 

and  folder.  Eixeellent  condition  -skidded  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

and  really  to  ship  Hall  Press  Box  H,  CIRCULATION  PROMOT 

Brewster,  N.Y. — 10509.  Ph  :  (914)  2i9-  MANAGER 

9312-  '  METROPOLITAN  M-E 

~  -  :  Excellent  salary.  Send  resume 

LESS  THAN  2  YEARS  OLD  .  ^ry"l.ar.  l70?XG^e:"' Kani 

ONE  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING  Mo.-64io8^ _ 

PRESS  COMPLETE  WITH:-  circulation  manager  c; 

setting  up  saturation  weekly 
1  —  Folder,  half  and  qu.arter  fold  and  tion  system.  Top  company  w 
double  parallel  pay  top  dollar  plus  incentivi 

4 — Perfecting  units  include  full  details  first  letter 

1 — 60HP  motor  with  variable  speed  Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
drive 


State  University.  Denton.  Texas  76203.  »  ‘  .  ‘  -  a  — 

At  least  two  fellowships  open  for  . 

writers  in  university’s  Public  Informa-  _ _ _  ^  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available  !  l-'HITiiUI  Jl 

for  teaching  and  'alioratory  reporting  '  _  nlfl  I  tJnl .AIj 

•and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism  .  ^ 

Deiiartment.  Furnish  three  references  ]  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  large  metro- 
with  application.  Application  deadline  '  politan  daily  and  Sunday.  Layout  and 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load,  makeup  experience  neeiled.  Box  264,  Edi- 


tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  Oregon,  is  a  recogniz^  center  for  bus¬ 
iness,  wood  products,  agriculture  and 
recreation.  Sixty  miles  from  the  ocean 
and  near  primitive  mountainous  areas. 

I  You,  who  are  qualified,  are  invited  to 
— make  aiiplication  to: 
metro-  Don  Low,  Personnel  Manager 

It  and  EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

4,  Edi-  Post  Office  Box  1232 

I  Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


CIRCVL.4TION  _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION- 
MANAGER 

METROPOLITAN  M-E-."; 
Excellent  salary.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  A.  Dean  Ciimpliell,  Kansas 
City  Star.  1701  McGee.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.— 64108. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  callable  of 
setting  up  saturation  weekly  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Top  company  willing  to 
pay  top  dollar  plus  incentive.  Piease 
include  full  details  first  letter.  Zone  2. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


7\p  Code 


Authorized  by - 


Clasiification 


3--50-inch  roll  stands  ACCICTAK.IT 

1  -Flying  imprinter  I  /\IN  I 

fraS’S./.r'”’  CIRCULATION 

1  Compressor  (Sheeter — optional)  k/IAMAf’^CP 

Im  mediate  Delivery  M  A  IN  A  1 K 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  '  SrS 

EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.  s'lrda? 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  07071  l  tunity  for  aggressive  circulator  with 

'  (on  I  \  aoo  in  A  A  promotional  ability.  Excellent  benefits 

[ZU  I )  ‘tjO-i  Inn  and  future.  Zone  5.  Give  complete  resu- 

. . .  ._  me  and  salary  expectation  in  first  let- 

,,  .  rviToi  rmTDiTT  AD  ^er.  Wrltc  Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

16-pHge,  4-unit  DUPLEX  TUBULAR;  _ _ 

go<^  condition,  complete  with  stereo  _ .  ,  e 

equipment.  Gone  offset.  Press  is  plated  Cl ROLLATION  MANAGER  ne«led  for 


for  demonstration.  Make  offer.  A 


68M  evening  daily  with  excellent  growth 


Tebault.  Publisher.  The  Record.  '  158  record.  Applicants  must  be  aggressive. 


Cordova  St.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — 32084 
Ph:  (904)  824-2851. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casts  excellent  22-%"  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


sales-oriented  and  willing  to  innovate. 
GcxmI  salary,  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  to  John  C. 
Wcxjlley,  Personnel  Dir.,  Charlotte 
News,  ^arlotte.  N.C.— 28201, 


CaLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG  I 


’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Staff  of  5.  Exi)ei*ience<l  woman  who 
can  train  and  SELL  needed  by  25M 
daily  in  Metro  suburbs — Zone  4.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  career  woman 
who  can  help  us  grow.  Box  358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily 


Csed  fiOSS  SemiUBAN  PRESS  UNITS - 

4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -Fast-grow- 


B  To  Run: 


m  Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact  John  Stat¬ 


ing  25M  daily  in  lieautiful,  warm 
itoutheast.  Ideal  spot  for  No.  2  per- 


ford,  Printo,  Inc.,  109  N.  Lafayette  son  ready  to  move  up.  Excellent  oppor- 
St..  Greenville,  Mich — 48838.  Ph:  (616)  tunity.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box 
754-3673  345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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he:lp  wanted 
^EnfroRUL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  CTIIEK 


EXECUTIVE 


enced  sports  editor  Central  Penna.  soutrht  for  a>rKresBive,  jirowinj;  daily 


THE  BEST  (yP 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


DIREXTTOR  of  Information  Services  to 
handle  publicity  and  publications  at 
small,  co-educational,  senior  liberal  arts 


laily;  college  town.  Box  302,  Editor  &  with  strong  emphasis  on  l<>cal  news.  Creative  photographer  wanted  by  22,000  . 

Publisher.  Apidicant  must  have  managing  exiieri-  circulation  evening  daily  in  one  of  resume'  and  aalnrv  ^^nlreinenta  in- 

- - enee.  Zone  2  area  note.1  for  pleasant  - !  Resume  and  salary  requiremenU  to: 


COPY  EDITORS 


The  Miami  News  wants  to  build  a  top-  .  for  the  right  iierson.  Top  pa.v.  Write 

notch  copy  <lesk  team.  If  you  have  a  Box  374,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

year  or  two  of  experience — like  to  give  - - - - - 


living.  This  is  an  tjnusual  opportunity  areas.  Non-metropolitan  community  in 
for  the  right  |)erson.  Tofi  pay.  Write*  rolling  hills  close  to  ocean.  Newspaper 


Southern  California-s  finest  living  ,  L  Barrett.  Averett  College,  Dan^ 

areas.  Non-metropolitan  community  in  .  _ 24541 


has  a  handsome  new  building,  modern 
offset  equipment  and  a  reputation  for 


I'eaders  clear,  complete  stories,  and  can  '  GUTSY  WRITER  EUITOR  for  conserv-  top  quality  reproduction.  Group  me<li- 

write  accurate  headlines — we’re  inter-  ative  evening  and  .Sunday  in  Zone  1.  cal  and  life  insurance,  profit-sharing 

est^l  in  you.  Send  complete  resume  No  lil>erais  or  chickens  need  apply.  Box  plan.  Send  full  information  on  back- 

with  salary  requirements  to  Jack  Cort,  i  8fiS,  E«litor  &  Publish(*r.  ground  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 


with  salary  requirements  to  Jack  Cort, 

Assistant  Managing  E<litor.  Box  615, 

Miami,  Florida— 33152.  WANT  A  BFriTER  JOB? 

^  ■  — - -  - -  i  Journalism  placement  assistance  avail- 

OTY  EDITOR  for  35,000  a.m.  daily  in  j  able-  all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your- 
Chart  Area  3.  Need  someone  with  abil-  I  self  with  full  resume,  sampVs,  refer¬ 
ity  to  ilirect  city  staff  and  with  flair  i  ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
for  makeup  of  bright  local  pages.  Box  .  evaluate.  recomnien<l  to  employers  seek- 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


332,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Wn)MEN’S  EDITOR  for  offset  p.m. 
heavily  oriente<l  to  local  coverage,  su- 
l>erior  color  and  outstanding  makeup. 


ing  top*  personnel.  Journalism  Talent  facilities  Send  picture  story  samples 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  Bremerton.  Wash,  wrecks,  lineups  or  cheik-pi-esent 


ground  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  Ai.ADElulC 

330,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' — ^ ^ — - — — - - — _ 

FORMER  EDITOR.  PUBLISHER- 
YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  on  the  way  j  owner  of  l»oth  wwkly  and  daily  news- 
up,  for  one  of  the  liest-known  photo  ;  papers,  seeks  |K>sition  in  small  U>  me<Ii- 
pai>ers  in  the  Southeast,  now  Metro-  i  um  journalism  schmd.  Qualifleil  to  teach 
offset  in  a  new  plant  with  full-color  I  or  as  publications  direc'tor.  Juris  Doc¬ 


tor  degree.  Would  welcome  chance  to 


no  wrecks,  lineups  or  check-pi'esenta-  teach  interested  students;  salary  .se<*- 
tions  unless  you’ve  made  them  works  omlary.  .All  replies  answere<I.  Box  356, 


.\GGRE>>SIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  Executive  Editor,  Kingsiwrt  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


some  exi>enence  m 


The  Palm  Beach  Times,  West  Palm  versity  athletics,  doing  page  layouts. 

Beach.  Flori<la — 33402.  and  <lire«*ting  a  young  staff,  wanteil 

for  northern  Illinois  offset  daily  of 
NORTHEItN  CALIFORNIA’S  most  ere-  ’  14.000  circulation,  (’all  (sI5f  756-4>41 
<^Jtily  newspaper  nee<]s  help.  We  Barry  Schrader,  Daily  Chronicle,  De- 
believe  in  digging  into  the  important  Kalb.  III. 

things,  and  in  illuminating  the  human  -  - 

condition.  W'e  believe  in  crusading.  ASSISTANT  NHJHT  EDITOR  Copy  wa^--many  inn 

We’re  good  but  we  want  to  get  l>et-  editing,  head  writing  and  lavout  re-  Good  opportunity  with  fast 

ter.  So  we  nee<I :  ciuire<l,  plus  ability  to  .lirevt  stall  .  .  .  :  ganiz^ion.  Write :  General 

1.  AN  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  RE-  us  much  resiHinsibility  as  you 

PORTER  to  write  news  and  bright  fea-  han<lle.  Write  or  call  Edw.  D.  Casey, _ *  *  *  * _ \ _ _ 

tures  for  daily  family  pages  and  a  Editor,  Daily  .A<lvance,  Dover,  N.J.- 

weekly  feature  magazine.  Makeup  abil-  078(11,  (201)  306-3000,  THOROUGHLY  EXPERII 

ity  optional,  '  -  anite  pressman.  New  five 

9  AX-  E'vt>ft>irxT/-iT>  r-E-xTi-DAi  SPORT.S  WRITER-EDITOR  manent.  References.  John 

AS'tirVMFMT  RP-PORirPR  ah,;  Eustern  p.m.  w.aild  like  a  suiierior  335-1155,  Greenville.  Miss. 

’.‘i  REPORTER  who  shoulil  |  switch-hitter  .  .  .  someone  who  can - - 

intes  ijrator  and  a  tro<al  write  with  energy  anil  distinction,  and  PRESSMAN  experienced 

writer.  Desk  experience  optional.  PRESSMAN  ex, ^r.enced 


dverinh'  bi«  uni-  ;  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


OFFSET  PRESSMB7N,  exiierienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  lienefits. 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr.,  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J.— 07631. 


JOURNALIST-EDUCATOR— .vt/j  years’ 
journalism  faculty.  Midwest  state  uni¬ 
versity  (3',f>  years  as  acting  chairman)  ; 
former  new  si>a|ierman  ;  e.xiierienceil 
writer  in  all  meilia;  12  years’  in  own 
PR  firm.  Seeking  challenging  camjius 
assignment.  GoimI  classroom  recoril:  ac¬ 
tive  SDX  and  PRSA.  .Marrieil.  BA.  MA. 
For  resume,  write  Box  343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Urb-  -^Z  .11  . 

anite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per-  I  ' 

manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601)  i  MANAGER  or  sales 


iie,NE,KAL,  WAN  AUER  or  Sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  exiierience  with  same 
company  in  highly  comi>etitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  245,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Send  resume,  clips,  to:  Managing  Eil-  jtrofessional  stdting  and  an  excellent 
itor.  Record-Searchlight,  P.O,  Box  2397,  salary  s<-he<lu'e.  Box  342.  Editor  & 
Reilding,  Calif.  96001.  Publisher. 

EDITOR-AD  SALESMAN  for  small  - - — - 

weekly  newspaiier  in  Southern  N.J.  E\fA\EER*i 

Send  resume  to  Box  33S.  Editor  &  Puli-  _ _ _  ^  __  __ -1  __  __  __  _ _ 

lisher. 


U  D  A 


ENGINEERS 

Incdustrla^  or  Electronic 

ENGINEER 


THIl  BERMVDA  XEli  S  BUREAU 
has  created  tzvo  iiezv  posts 
in  its  office  on  Front  St., 
MILTON: 


2  to  3  years  experience  in  newspa|K*r 
plant  maintenance  and  equipment  in¬ 
stallation,  with  working  knowledge  of 
computerizeil  control  of  automate<l 


ami  pressman,  experienced,  for  4-Unit 
Cottrell  V-lSA  Web  Offset.  Quality- 

dient  conscious  and  hai^-working:  great  fu-  GENETRAL  OR  BUSINH^S  MANAGER 
'  ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat-  ,  Age  45.  20  years*  experience  in  news, 
ing  background  and  salary  desireil  to  advertising,  circulation,  production. 
The  Freehold  Transcript,  personnel,  labor  relations,  budgeting, 

Freehold,  N.J. — 07728,  att’n :  Mr.  Ber-  purchasing;  11  years’  at  management 
nardini.  ,  level;  6  in  offset. 

_ _  ___  I  Honor  J-Grad,  seminars  at  API,  ANPA 

labor  relations,  management  sensitiv- 
rixllS i  hi\j  ity,  Marrie<l,  children. 

Presently  business  manager  25-60M 
l>a|K*r  i  COMPOSING  ROOM  FORETMAN  daily.  Desire  management  opening  by 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREJMAN 


Must  have  experience  in  cold-type;  pref-  July  1,  Complete  resume,  including  top 
erably  some  knowledge  of  computerize<l  references.  Box  273,  tklitor  &  Publisher, 
typesetting.  Rapidly-growing  evening _ 


A  testing  ami  maintenance  of  eciuiiw 

AS.  IGNMENT  EDITOR.  Will  serve  as  |  rnent.  Excellent  fringe  l>enefits.  Salary 
Deputy  News  Bureau  Manager  and  be]  open.  Please  submit  complete  resume 
resjKmsible  for  editing  copy  as  well  as  I  to  I3ox  370.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  All  re- 


e<iuipment.  Must  l>e  capable  of  assum-  I  Paper  in  Connwticut.  Apply  Box  334, 
ing  resiKmsibility  of  specifying,  install-  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


...cm,.  iiiiiKc  win-*! i $300-PER-WTiEK  and  substantial  pen-  „  i  i 

open.  Please  submit  complete  resume  sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing  Hours,  money,  location  n^  nearly  as 
b.  Box  370.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  re-  Room  Foreman  aefuainte.!  with  cold  |  .'T'' r  "l 

,.lies  hel.l  in  strictest  confidence.  type  computerized  operation  (ITU),  who  '  1024.  State  ^llege  Pa.-lGSOl. 

has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done.  1  I  -  . 

— - - - - — — ^ven-clay,  evening  and  Sunday,  located - 

FREE-LAJ\'CE  ,  east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con-  PURCHASING  Af'.ENT  -Money-saving. 

- - - - —  I  taining  record  of  past  performance  and  cost-cutting  indiviilual  seeks  challeng- 

WTLL  PAY  .$75  for  short  factual  sel-  i  availability  date  to  Box  311,  Editor  &  ing  position.  Ex|)erience  in  newspai)€r. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  cold-off¬ 
set  central  plant  printing  two  dailies 
and  commercial  w'ork  seeks  challenge. 


making  photo  and  text  assignments. 
Must  \*e  reliable,  industrious  journalist 
with  several  years  experience  as  w’riter- 
editor.  Managerial  and  college  training 
preferreil.  Tax-free  income  will  com¬ 
mence  at  $9,792  and  rise  to  $11,712. 


plies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


FREEA.A^CE 


SPORTS  AND  FEATXJRE  WRITER.  ^  ections  for  primary-grade  children.  De-  j  Publisher, 


Accurate  reporter  to  write  golf,  sjiil-  tails  from  (J.  Jaffe.  Science  Research  1 
mg  and  fishing  features— as  well  as  j  Assex-iates.  259  E'.  Erie  St..  Chicago.  ' 
general  travel  features — for  American.  I  Ill.  -460611. 


Canadian  and  British  markets.  Tax-  j 

free  income  w’ill  commence  at  $7,200  I  - - - - - - - — _ _ 

and  rise  to  $8,352.  OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

Please  send  detailed  letter  ami  at  least  i  - - — - - - - - 

one  clip  via  first-class  airmail  (154  per  ■  WANTED;  Exiierienced.  solder  Linotyi>e 
half  oz.)  to  Bermuda  News  Bureau  operator  for  advertisinc  machine.  Cen- 


Publisher.  radio,  commcrciiil  printinK.  Twenty 

_ _ years’  Military  PurchasinR,  Buduets, 

TrYPrRTE>Nrpn  printer  to  take  Accounts.  Heavy  in  iiersonnel  sui>er- 
EXPERIENLED  PKIN 1 EK  to  taKe  •  ■  .  management.  Box  351. 


Manajter,  Post  Office  Box  465,  Hamil-  tral  Penna.  daily.  (joo<i  wattes  and  ben- 


lon,  Bermuda. 


_ _ _  :  rdTff^tTr^rXm'  M^  ^ 

OPERATORS-MACHINISTS  ,  [l^sftion.^S-’^P.  press  work!"estimTt:  '  FAST  TRA( 

r  r  ?  I  ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to  I  ALSO  GOOD 

WANTED;  Experienced,  solier  Linotyite  Publisher:  I  I’ve  picked  up  a  bi 

operator  for  advertising  machine.  Cen-  MONROE  EVENING  TIMES  j  my  career  as  a  repot 

tral  Penna.  daily.  Gooti  wages  and  ben-  p.o.  Box  59.  Monroe,  Wise — 53566  .  ^jne  picture  editor,  g 


PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset  '  - 


efits.  Oi>en  shop.  Send  resume  to  Box 
335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIXTM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com- 


FAST  TRACK  MAN: 

ALSO  GOOD  MUDDER 
I’ve  picked  up  a  bushel  of  prizes  in 
my  career  as  a  reiwrter,  writer,  maga¬ 
zine  picture  e<litor,  graphics  director  of 
a  major  newspaiier  and  national  fre<*- 
lance  writer-photographer. 

Just  finished  a  lM>ok  to  be  published 


weekly  group  expanding  eciitorial  staff.  I  MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes.  1  posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold-  Just  ^  th;* 

Nee<Is  e<litors  and  reporters.  Enjoy  ed-  TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali-  |  type  and  computer  operations.  Send  re-  by  a  ^all.  remar- 

itorial  freedom  while  working  wdth  a  fomia;  semi-weekly;  days.  Excellent  j  sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  ami  *  ^  ^  ’ 

young,  growing  organization.  Send  res-  |  benefits.  Write  Box  235,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  j  background  to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub-  Looking  for  difficult  spot  as  graphics 


ume  and  salary  requirements  to  J.  R.  '  lisher,  giving  background  and  refer-  i  lisher. 

Freeman.  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41  ;  ences.  ; _ 

Lehman  Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612.  , - - rv^MPi 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— En 


director  or  management  trouble-shoot¬ 
er  anywhere  in  the  world.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  and  siunples.  Box  365,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 


- -  OP^A-TOR  with  floor  exi^rience:  old  ^™h*^.Y.prnving  in  lYnution-free  re-  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  Dream  job  for  ;  established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent  ^Immunity.  growing  morning  | -  - - 

imaginative  pro.  Send  letter,  3  non-  ;  equipment.  lop  wages,  hospitelization.  2.  Goo<l  fringe  lienefits  and  '  ADMINISTRATIVE  or  Production  As- 

returnable  samples.  Moneysworth,  110  |  retiremenL  Ideal  eli-  g^urity  for  the  one  who  can  manage  |  sistant.  Degree  in  Business  Adminis- 


W.  40  St..  N.Y.C. 


COPY  EDITOR 


j  mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 


security  for  the  one  who  can  manage  sistant.  Degree  in  Business  Adminis 
and  produce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box  tration:  15  years’  exiierience  in  news- 


353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Metropolitan  A.M  daily  is  seeking  ex-  ,  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key-  ^  i t^Tge  ' 

n,  '  .^■’Uining.  or  i^rd  Operator  capable  operating  and  PRODUCTION  .roe-l^liv' 

uj‘**‘^up.  Excellent  sal:^,  supervising  operation  of  Superquick  ^  ’  me*^and  r 

lienefits.  Establishe<I  photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Omtact  EXPERIENCED  PERi^ON  in  photo-  Publisher 
Lew  Williams.  Box  79,  Ketchikan,  composition  and  paste-up  to  install  Publisher. 


paper  industry.  Strong  background  in 
all  phases  production  and  marketing. 
Personable,  with  proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity,  Age  37.  Desire  staff  position  with 
progressive  newspai>er.  Impressive  resu¬ 
me  and  references.  Box  344,  Editor  & 


Alaska — 99901. 


•  details  of  Le^  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan,  composition  and  paste-up  to  install 

Wtaf  ^Box  3^3  Rtao7Tpf.hbshe^  Alaska-99901.  equipment  and  supervise  operations  in  ________ - 

letter  to  Box  3,3.  E<iitor  &  Publisher. - preparing  ciimern-ready  copy  for  print-  ^lo^irw 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Must  be  er.  Campus  morning  paiier.  five-days-a-  L,lKL,ULiAI  llfn 

NEWS  EDITING  position  on  communi-  capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and  week.  Lilieral  vacation  policy  ;  fine  cen-  '  ’ 

ty  wwkly  or  antiques  and  collector’s  2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora-  tral  Pennsylvania  location.  Write  to  COMPETTENT  QUALIFIED  CM  would 

lieri™lical.  Budget  limite<I,  but  good  tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quail-  Business  Manager,  Daily  Collegian,  like  to  relocate.  Excellent  record  and 

conditions,  lienefits.  Mayhill  Publiea-  fied  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  Sackett  Bldg.,  Penn  State  University,  best  of  references.  Bo.x  329,  Eiditor  & 


tions,  Knightstown,  Ind. —  46148. 

50 


478,  Utica,  N.Y — 13503 


University  Park,  Pa. — 16802.  '  Publisher. 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  1971 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


_ CmCVLATlON 

SALES  DEVELOPMENT  and  mass 
saturation  delivery  organization  avail¬ 
able  on  contract  basis.  Zone  2.  Box 
336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR.  39.  with  12  years*  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  desires  relocation 
Zones  3,  4,  or  5.  Box  328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town.  Zone  4.  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  lai’Ke  j>ai>ers ;  familiar  with 
adult  an<l  ‘Little  Merchant’  systems. 
Personal  interviews  only.  Hox  355,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  position  ; 
with  daily  newspa|)er  in  competitive  i 
market  desired  by  top  representative  of  j 
lar^e  daily.  20  years’  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  includes  manaprerial  i 
positions  with  weekly  newspapers.  Will 
relocate.  Box  318.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISlNt;  MANAGER,  OR 
TOP  SALESMAN’S  POSITION 
16  years*  exi)erience  in  successful  ad¬ 
vertising?  and  sales  promotion,  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shopi>ers.  Capable  of  <li- 
re<‘tinj?  the  efforts  of  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel:  developing?  and  planning  of  ^ 
sales  promotions  and  increasinp  sales  | 
revenues.  Familiar  with  dispatch  and 
t)roduction  pr<K*e<lures  lK)th  hot  and  cold 
type.  Energetic,  self-starting,  aggres¬ 
sive  pnxlucer.  use<l  to  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market  and  alxwe-average  wages. 
Age  38.  4  children  and  wife  ready  to 
make  their  last  move.  Call  Joe  Giamo 
(3121  424-2170  or  write  9700  S.  Mer¬ 
ton,  Oaklawn,  1  llinois —  60453. 


DO  YOU  WANT  metroj>olitan  exi>eri- 
ence  and  com|>etitive  market  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  your  ad  management*/  Skille<l 
in  management.  i»lanne<l  advertising, 
campaigns,  presentations,  si>ecial  pages  i 
and  sections,  co-o]),  promotions,  sal(»s  i 
training  anil  contests.  15  years’  retail  ' 
and  classifie<l  exi^erience.  Dedicatc'd,  im-  ' 
aginative  an<l  vigorous.  Desire  <lirector, 
retail  or  classifie<l  manager’s  i)osition.  ; 
Top  references.  W.  Smith.  1442  Witzel,  ; 
Oshkosh.  Wis.,  54901.  Ph.  (414)  233-  ^ 
6288.  ! 


EDITORIAL 

MIDWEST  CLIMATE  muggier  than 
Central  Park,  Want  Area  8  job  July  1. 
Decade  on  small  and  large  dailies.  Re- 
I)orting,  heads,  editing,  makeup.  Box 
249,  £>litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  35,  past  5  years*  as 
associate  editor  In  trade  books.  Longs 
to  return  to  first  love:  wire/copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Married ;  family;  currently  em¬ 
ployee!.  Will  relocate.  Box  304,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily.  24.  can 
handle  general  assignment:  seeks  job  in 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN 
SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
For  valid  personal  reasons,  which  do 
not  include  money,  will  consider  a 
move  after  12  years  producing  daily 
major  league  column.  Am  interested 
only  in  metropolitan  daily  concerned 
with  proven,  outstanding  talent.  Age 
44.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/ WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  rre<Ientials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  s|K>t.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HAVE  A  VACANCY? 

Skilleil  copyreaders,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  have  registered  with  us,  seek¬ 
ing  more  challenging  jobs.  Inquiries 
welcome<l,  no  obligation.  Journalism 
Talent  Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremer¬ 
ton.  Wash.— 98310. 

READER  INTEREST  ASSURED  j 
Features,  columnist,  fine  arts  reviews,  i 
in-depth  interviews,  e<litorials:  camera  | 
pro.  Middle  road  politics:  unending  in-  I 
terests;  energetic :  relocatable.  Sol)er. 
Housebroken.  Box  .323,  Editor  &  Pub-  ‘ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  prefer  non-met-  ' 
TO  west.  Know  whole  operation.  Now  ! 
metro  news  editor:  40.  $12,000  mini-  ‘ 
mum.  Box  3B7,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


j  GRADUATING  June  1  BJ.  University 
I  of  Missouri:  BS  '70  Business.  Want 
general  assignment  with  investigative 
'  and  feature  assignment.  Unusual  back- 
j  ground.  Can  write  on  any  .subje<t. 
I  Plenty  of  clips.  Joseph  F.  Boyle,  300 
:  Hitt  St.,  Columbia,  Mo.— G.7201.  Ph : 
(314)  449-0753. 


WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25.  with  , 
theatrical  exi)erience.  leaving  U.S.A.F.  | 
in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job.  i 
Resume,  .samples  on  request.  Box  144,  I 
6950th  Sety  Gp.,  APO  New  York,  N.Y.  i 
-09193. 

HIGHLY  QUALH’IED  YOUNG 

JOURNALIST  SEEKS  WORK. 

2  years’  experience  on  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty  paper.  HURRY !  I  am  graduating 
May  15!  1).  L.  Fener,  11  Verndale 
St..  Apt.  6,  Br<x)kline,  M.ass. — 02146.  i 


COPY  EDITOR.  35.  Competent  news-  i 
man  13  years’  experience  writing,  ed-  \ 
iting,  seeks  i)ermanent  iH)st,  chance  to  j 
grow  with  <iuality  product.  Bo.x  361, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 


WILLING  TO  LISTEN  ...  to  any 
interesting  news,  simrts.  PR  offer.  12 
years'  newspaper,  wire  service  and  mag¬ 
azine  ex|K*rience.  Foi-mer  UPI  Ohio 
siK>rts  e<litor.  Relocation  no  problem. 
Resume,  clippings  on  request.  Box  360, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
40,  with  editing,  reporting,  layout, 
make-up  experience,  offers  enthusiasm 
and  professionalism  to  your  local  sports 
coverage.  College  grad.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  EDITOR.  30,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  book  editor,  music 
and  drama  critic  with  metro  daily  and 
Sunday.  Top  award.  Box  297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER — Superb  news  ami 
style:  photo,  PR.  test  kitchen  and  travel 
experience.  BS  HEc.  MA  English. 
Who’s  Who.  (415)  43.5-1990,  or  Bo.x 

347,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER  with  varie<l 
newspai)er  and  magazine  experience 
I  seeks  job  on  major  metro  daily,  prefer- 
!  ably  in  Zone  9.  Just  eomplete<l  first 
book.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box  349, 
j  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MADRID.  SPAIN  JOB  by  June  1— 
woman,  36:  radio,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  public  lelations  background.  Box 
296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDE.ST  WORK  ANYWHERE  in 
nation — 15,000  or  less  daily — wanted  by 
former  Bell  System  executive,  33. 
Working  on  M. A. /Journalism.  Ready 
August  30.  Bo.x  282,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


TOP  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  offi¬ 
cial,  young,  dynamic,  about  35,  with 
extensive  experience  working  with 
young  people  and  with  the  disadvant¬ 
aged,  interested  in  challenging  editor¬ 
ship.  Broad  background  in  journalism, 
in  foreign  affairs  and  in  Wall  Street. 
Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

HOW  MANY  CANADIANS  are  in  your 
circulation  area.  Do  you  help  them  stay 
in  touch  with  I’affaires  Canada?  You 
can.  17-year-veteran,  7-lOOM  dailies, 
weekly  in  U.S.,  moving  to  Ottawa.  Will 
stringer  on  Parliament  Hill.  Bo.x  316, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


COMBINATION  MAN  IN  TOKYO 
Photo  journalist  with  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Jai>an  desires  to  i>rovide  on- 
the-spot  news  and  feature  representa¬ 
tion  for  U.S.  consumer  and  trade 
me<iia.  Write:  Jon  Rittger,  c/o  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents’  Club  of  Japan, 
No.  14  Marunouchi  2-chome,  Chiyoda- 
ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

Linotype  Operations  Moving  Europe 
5  LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS  seeking  ; 
permanent  positions,  together  or  singly,  ; 
approximate  25  years’  experience  each 
in  all  Linotype  models  including  Elek- 
tron  and  tape  operation.  Will  relocate  i 
for  right  position.  Please  state  offer.  | 
Box  289,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

EXPERIENCED,  who  exercises  ingenu¬ 
ity  on  routine  assignments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo-conscious  daily.  Developes 
own  ideas  for  photo  features.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  MANAGE  A  NEWSPAPER 
that  (1)  often  uses  pictures  larger  than 
three  columns?  (2)  considers  a  picture 
a  complement  to  a  story,  not  just  an 
illustration  for  the  story?  (3)  believes 
"Art”  is  applicable  to  the  type  of  pic¬ 
tures  you  want?  (4)  hires  people  who 
a<lmit  they  have  something  to  learn? 
(5)  is  looking  for  a  photographer?  If 
so,  my  name  is  Pete  Hess,  140  Folsom 
Dr..  Dayton,  Ohio  45405,  513-274-1369, 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  job.  I  am 
willing  to  move  anywhere.  If  you  want 
a  shuffling  mug-shotter  forget  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  semi-retired:  14  , 
years’  with  picture  syndicate:  20  years’  | 
in  PR.  Age  59 :  goo<l  health.  Bo.x  306.  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  4  years’  experience 
in  news  and  museum  publications,  seek¬ 
ing  publications  assignment  with  chal¬ 
lenge  and  future.  Box  354,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEIS-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER,  28,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work :  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman:  experienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
:  presses.  Background  experience :  8 

'  years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
I  offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


'  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945:  or  write 
I  Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications:  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  (Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I?). 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

NEW  PROCESSES 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I  Planning  to  convert  your  newspaper  to 
I  cold-type?  I  can  save  you  thousands  of 
$$ — give  top-quality  operation.  Send  for 
I  my  resume  package.  Box  322,  Editor  & 
.  Publisher. 


QUALIbTED:  able  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults — young  enough  to  be  ambitious. 
Solid  exi>erience  in  all  areas  of  news- 
I)aper  production  management:  cost- 
conscious;  college  degree — a  ‘can  do’ 
person.  Seeking  position  as  manager, 
will  accept  as  assistant  for  right  job. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  WANTED 
by  man,  30,  holding  management  PR 
job,  one  of  nation’s  most  famous  com¬ 
panies.  Two  Cktlumbia  degrees.  Major 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Like  PR, 
but  not  for  large  corporation.  Want 
academic  environment.  Box  251,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VERSA’HLE  PR  DIRECTOR,  speaker, 
editor,  university  teacher;  age  44;  20 
years’  e.xperience:  two  college  degrees 
plus  :  golfer  :  seeks  challenging  position 
in  Zone  6.  Minimum  salary:  $18,000. 
For  resume,  write  Box  364,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE’D  in  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  PR.  Seek  opixrrtunity  to  implement 
or  improve  PR  in  hospital,  health  or 
science  field.  Box  346.  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


YOUNG  M.AN,  experienced  in  PR, 
newspai>er  and  magazine  writing:  PR 
ex|)erience  heavy  in  entertainment  field; 
writer  on  youth-oriented  subjects :  cur¬ 
rently  doing  nationally-syndicated  col¬ 
umn.  Box  :566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


llv  R«*l»ert  V.  Brown 


What’s  in  a  name? 


Marge  Grogan  got  sick — had 
knee  surgery,  to  be  exact — and 
during  her  period  of  forced  in¬ 
activity  her  reading  tastes  got 
quite  jaded,  or  turned  quite  biz¬ 
arre,  depending  on  how  you 
look  at  it. 

Miss  Grogan  happens  to 
work  for  the  MacDonald  Classi- 
fie<l  Service  in  Lafayette,  Ind., 
writes  a  monthly  feature  on 
telephone  selling  for  the  seiwice 
and  knows  a  lot  alK)Ut  news- 
jianers. 

So  she  reached  for  her  copy 
i>f  the  KDITOR  &  Pi’BLISlIEK 
Year  Rook  (1970)  during  her 
recui)eration.  Naturally!  It’s 
must  reading  for  eveiyone,  isn’t 
it?  Maylie  its  l)ecause  it  has  all 
tho.se  tele[)hone  numl)ers  in  it  so 
you  can  dial  directly. 

.Anyway,  Miss  Grogan  got 
fascinated  with  the  names  of 
the  LT.IS  daily  newspapers  in 
the  L'.S.  and  the  118  in  Canada 
and  besides  the  unusual  names 
like  the  Bnomeraiig  in  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  and  the  weekly  Tomh- 
)<tone  (.■\riz.)  Epitaj^h,  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  common 
newsiraper  name  is  the  Neivs. 
It  api)ears  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  over  3.7")  newspaper  mast¬ 
heads. 

Second  in  the  nomenclature 
sweepstakes  was  Timen  used  by 
190  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies. 
Herald  was  in  third  place  on 
1  •').")  newspapers.  If  you  operate 
a  newspaper  named  \ews-Timei^ 
you  have  the  old  one-two  punch 
(but  we  can’t  think  of  any). 
There  are  several  Timest-Her- 
ald.‘f,  however,  so  lots  of  the  old 
two-three  punch  around. 

.4  study  like  this  has  not  been 
done  for  some  time  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Miss  Grogan.  Al¬ 
though,  it  was  based  on  a  year- 
old  edition,  the  1971  Year  Book 
will  be  out  (we  hope!)  in  about 
two  weeks  and,  since  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  change  their  names 
like  women  change  styles,  you 
can  bet  there  won’t  be  any 
change  in  the  name  rankings. 

4:  *  * 

The  survey  article,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  MacDonald’s  “Telephone 
Selling”  section  for  March  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  revelation  that 
Jaarua!  is  the  fourth  most  pop¬ 
ular  new'spaper  name  found  in 
137  names.  Press,  including 
Free  Press,  ranks  fifth  in  87 
I)aj)ers. 

Sixth  in  order  comes  Tribune 
with  75  papers,  then  70  papers 
with  Star.  Eighth  is  Sun  with 
52  newspapers  and  13  of  those 


are  in  California  and  Florida. 

Iteniocrat  and  Courier  tie  for 
ninth  and  tenth  being  used  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  combinations 
by  44  newspapers.  Reiniblican 
shows  up  only  21  times.  Repub¬ 
lic  appears  eight  times  and  In- 
depe)ident  17  times. 

(iazette  is  on  43  mastheads. 
Post  on  40,  Sentinel  38,  Reg¬ 
ister  33  and  Chronicle  23.  World 
appears  14  times.  Globe  11, 
Empire  three. 

Miss  Grogan  found  that  news- 
))apers  in  nine  state  capitals 
use  the  name  State  and  in  six 
others  the  name  Capital  is  used. 

Her  article  goes  on  to  record 
j)ractically  every  name  used  by 
a  daily  newspaper  including  the 
one  or  two  timers  like  Time, 
Hag,  Hour,  Traveler,  Plains¬ 
man,  Range,  Pajaronian,  Tren- 
tonian,  Astorian,  Recorder,  Re¬ 
former,  Intelligencer,  Reporter, 
Va  ngua  rd  Herald-  T  elephone, 
Sonpareil,  etc. 

It  is  an  interesting  compila¬ 
tion  for  the  journalistic  histor¬ 
ians  and  the  semanticists. 


Texas  meetings 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  overlapped  the  TDN.4 
gathering.  The  keynoter  for  the 
production  parley,  Edward  H. 
Harte,  publisher  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  group,  said  he  expects 
the  rate  of  change  to  new  proc¬ 
esses  will  accelerate.  But  he 
warned  that  publishers  stand 
ready  to  invest  in  the  new 
equipment  only  if  it  helps  cut 
costs  and  improve  quality. 

With  readers  demanding  a 
l)etter  editorial  product,  costs 
have  necessarily  risen  in  the 
newsroom,  Harte  said.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  in  10 
years  the  editorial  payroll  has 
doubled  and  wire  service  costs 
have  increased  75  percent. 

Another  change  has  been  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the 
independent  downtown  retail 
store,  with  advertising  decisions 
now  being  made  long  distances 
away. 

Changes  in  advertising 

Decay  of  dowmtown  and  the 
growth  of  the  shopping  center 
have  turned  small  communities 
into  small  parts  of  large  trad¬ 
ing  areas. 


Harte  estimated  that  in  some 
communities  85  percent  of  re¬ 
tailers  are  doing  business  in 
shopping  centers,  with  an  at¬ 
tendant  swing  by  merchants  to 
shoppers  and  mail  advertising. 

Robert  Marbut,  chief  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  engineering  staff, 
said  a  credibility  gap  has  arisen 
l)etween  the  need  for  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  “when  you  ought  to 
have  it.” 

Too  many  publishers,  he  said, 
wait  for  the  production  man¬ 
ager  to  say:  “If  we  don’t  do 
something  quick,  we’re  in  trou¬ 
ble.”  Only  then  is  it  discovered 
that  the  production  “mix”  has 
changed — the  total  mix  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  control,  men,  ma- 
chinerj',  systems  and  proce¬ 
dures. 

All  this  must  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  before  capital  improve¬ 
ments  are  considered. 

Marbut  advised  a  closer  look 
at  the  inroads  shopper  publica¬ 
tions  have  made  in  the  retail 
advertising  field.  Some  of  these 
shoppers  are  fulfilling  a  need 
that  newspapers  have  not  de- 
liveied,  he  said,  and  “we  need 
to  get  a  handle  on  what  the 
markets  of  the  future  are.” 

Duane  B.  Hagedone  said  that 
converting  hot  metal  operators 
to  good  typists  has  only  been 
about  10  j)ercent  successful  in 
his  group.  He  said  also  that 
plans  are  forming  for  making 
satellites  out  of  eight  small 
dailies  working  off  the  key  i)lant 
in  Coeur  d’.41ene,  Idaho. 

• 

Plea  for  street  boxes 

Montreal’s  six  major  daily 
newspapers  have  appealed  to 
Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  decision  to  ban  street 
newspaper  vending  boxes.  They 
have  recommended  that  the  city 
join  them  in  a  program  to  de¬ 
velop  more  acceptable  vending 
machines  by  the  spring  of  1972. 
City  council  amended  a  bylaw' 
in  December  requiring  that  all 
of  the  2,000  newspaper  boxes 
and  vending  machines  be  off 
streets  by  March  15. 


Grider  is  named 
general  manager 
for  Newsday 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  is  sending  James  B. 
Grider,  a  production  expert  to 
Xeu'sdag  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
as  general  manager. 

Grider,  an  apprentice  printer 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
1940,  has  moved  up  the  execu¬ 
tive  ladder  and  lately  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Press,  the  commercial 
printing  division.  He  assisted  in 
setting  up  the  Times’  Orange 
County  satellite  publishing  plant 
and  was  assistant  production 
manager  at  the  main  plant. 

In  appointments  announced 
by  William  Attwood,  Newsday 
president  and  publisher,  Grider 
and  three  other  executives  be¬ 
come  vicepresidents. 

Other  vicepresidents  are: 
Frank  M.  Farrell,  treasurer; 
David  Laventhol,  editor;  and 
David  Targe,  sales. 

.4ssuming  new  titles  are: 
Stanley  .4simov,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher;  James  E.  Fitzgerald,  con¬ 
troller;  Eugene  Higgins,  adver¬ 
tising  director;  Michael  J.  For- 
gione,  special  advertising  proj¬ 
ects;  George  Schwartzkopf,  ad¬ 
ministrative  services;  Vincent 
C.  Bordash,  circulation  director; 
James  Genovese,  production  di- 
rec-tor. 

Ernest  Levy,  associate  |)ub- 
lisher  and  a  Newsday  executive 
since  its  founding,  is  retiring  at 
age  71. 

• 

.4  forreotion 

The  late  Richard  Wilton 
Clarke,  former  editor  of  the 
\ew  York  News,  resided  at  350 
Ea.st  57th  Street,  New  York 
City,  with  Mrs.  Clarke.  It  was 
erroneously  reported  March  (! 
that  he  had  been  living  in 
Lewiston,  Maine. 


the 
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NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  •  PH0NE;(212)  079-3600 


March,  1971 


Dear  NEA  Client  Editors: 


Your  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  NEA's  new  FUNCTIONAL  FORMAT  has  been 
just  what  we  hoped  for. 

You  don't  tamper  with  the  way  you've  been  serving  clients  for  more  than 
30  years  without  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and  some  trepidation. 

Your  spontaneous  expressions  of  endorsement  are  most  gratifying  to  all 
who  researched  and  executed  this  project. 

Our  goal  was  simple  --  to  make  NEA  easier  for  you  to  use.  These  are 
some  of  your  comments: 

"....distinct  and  welcome  improvement.  Saves  time." 

Bakersfield  Californian 

"....adds  a  lot  of  impact  to  individual  features  and  saves  us 
time  in  reading  and  processing." 

Pittsburgh  Press 

"....much  happier .. .better  use  of  the  service." 

Toronto  (Ont . )  Telegram 

"....excellent,  and  it  will  probably  save  man-hours." 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel 


"... .best  job  of  presenting  material  of  any  organization  I  know 
...surpasses  anything  an  individual  newspaper  can  do... points 
the  way . " 

Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune 

"....far  superior .. .easier  to  circulate." 

Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record 

"....Functional  format  is  perfectly  named." 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone 

Gentlemen,  we  thank  you. 

Sincerely , 


P.S.  If  you  don't  have  the  NEA  franchise  but  would  like  to  see  the 
new  FUNCTIONAL  FORMAT,  drop  me  a  request  for  samples. 


Of 

slime 

and 

the  river 


Kentucky  Post  photo  director  Randy  Cochran 
thought  the  Licking  River  near  Covington 
would  be  a  subject  for  some  scenic  art.  But  the 
scene  his  camera  captured  was  a  repelling 
amount  of  pollution. 

Cochran  and  staff  writer  David  Brown 
returned  to  the  river  and  in  words  and 
pictures  told  of  yellow  sludge,  oil  slicks, 
acids,  and  raw  sewage  that  fouled  the  beauty 
of  the  stream.  The  result  was  a  “Stinking 
Pollution”  series  that  pointed  at  three 
industries  and  a  county  sewage  disposal  plant. 

Four  days  after  the  first  story,  the  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board  said  it  would 
send  an  inspector  to  investigate  the  situation. 
The  inspector  confirmed  what  laboratory 
tests  made  for  The  Kentucky  Post  had 
already  shown— the  Licking  River  was  filthy. 

At  recent  state  hearings,  the  polluters 
agreed  to  put  in  writing  what  they  will  do  to 
stop  pollution,  how  they  will  do  it,  and  by 
what  date. 

The  series  won  The  Kentucky  Post  &  Times- 
Star  a  prize  in  the  1970  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards.  The  award  went  to  Cochran  and 
Brown,  who  launched  the  series,  and  to 
staffer  Sigman  Byrd  and  State  Capitol  bureau 
chief  Carl  West  who  contributed  heavily  to 
the  articles. 


Randy  Cochran  holds  plastic  bag  of  oily  Licking  River  water 
while  David  Brown  marks  jar  for  sampling. 
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